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“YES, you certainly make a 
point there—but I’m afraid it 
cannot be done. I quite see, 
of course, that under certain 
circumstances it might be ad- 
visable, purely from a mili- 
tary point of view; but there 
are also other considerations— 
weighty considerations, I may 
say,—and it cannot be done; 
at least, not at present.” As 
he said these words the 
Minister put on his well- 
known smile—that smile which 
had disarmed so many. 

“But if not possible at pres- 
ent, do you not think we ought 
to be prepared to take this 
step shortly—at a moment’s 
notice?” replied the other. 

“Yes; in so far as measures 
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can be taken that will not 
cause excitement. You see— 
I’ll be frank with you”—here 
the set smile again showed 
the teeth of the speaker under 
his carefully waxed black 
moustache—“ we cannot do it 
on account of the result that 
such action may have on the 
Public,—we cannot afford to do 
it. The Public is ignorant of 
any such necessity, and would 
not understand. They are, of 
course, still quite confident, I 
hope not unreasonably, and 
look upon the rosy side of 
affairs wu 

“Yes; remember the Paris- 
ians and their cry of ‘A 
Berlin!’ Remember ” in- 
terrupted the other. ‘ 

Cc 
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But the mandarin suavely 
held up his hand and con- 
tinued sonorously: “And look 
upon the rosy side of things, as 
Isay. Such an extreme—not 
to say drastic—step would cer- 
tainly inflict great hardships 
on non-combatants, and would 
excite apprehension. It would 
be bound to have an adverse 
effect on the Government. - Be- 
lieve me, we have considered 
the matter from all sides. Of 
course, I quite understand and, 
I hope, appreciate the line you 
are taking up: all the military 
advisers have—perhaps quite 
naturally—urged similar forc- 
ible methods ; but are not your 
fears somewhat groundless?” 

At that moment there was a 
discreet tap at the door. A 
secretary entered and looked 
with a deferential air of in- 
quiry at the Minister, who, 
seeing that he brought some 
papers, broke off his argument. 
The other bowed, and with a 
grunt of dissent strode to the 
window. As he stood reading 
with his back to the light his 
face was in shadow, but his 
attitude and manner of reading 
betokened a character the anti- 
thesis of that of the Minister, 
who was now immersed in the 
papers just brought in. 

The business, which chiefly 
consisted in signing the papers 
handed to him, with now and 
then a word of explanation, 
did not take long. After a 
final “Yes, sir, quite,” the 
secretary noiselessly vanished, 
and the Minister sat back, 
gently tapping his fingers to- 
gether over his ample waist- 
coat. While endeavouring to 
recall the exact portion of his 
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peroration reached before the 
interruption, he gazed benignly 
round the well-appointed room, 
which was large and had a 
long table in the centre. The 
number of despatch-boxes and 
the lavish display of official 
stationery upon the table 
showed it to be a Govern. 
ment office. 

As the Minister sat on, tap- 
ping his finger-tips together, 
his cuffs made a rattling which 
at last attracted the attention 
of his more highly -strung 
companion, who looked up 
with a frown. Seeing that 
the secretary had gone, he 
returned to the charge. 

“T think you should read 
this. You have not seen it: 
it has only just reached me. 
It’s his last letter to me, in 
which he again specifically dis- 
cusses this very point. As you 
will see, he demonstrates once 
more that if things go at all 
against us, the place is bound 
to be besieged, and that either 
the useless civil population 
should be sent away now at 
once, or a very much larger 
food-supply stored there than 
has heretofore been arranged 
for or contemplated. He 
favours the former course, as 
making matters simpler and 
easier for the defence. But 
see for yourself what he says, 
—the portion of his letter on 
this subject begins here. As 
you know, he is no alarmist, 
and his opinion, supporting as 
it does so many others, must 
surely carry great weight.” 

The Minister took the papers 
but did not read. “I don’t 
think it will do much good, 
General, my wading through all 
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this,”—he flipped through the 
pages. “I know it all: I have 
seen former reports, and I don’t 
suppose there’s anything new. 
It represents the ultra-military 
point of view, which has been 
already considered. We have 
decided, if possible, to quietly 
increase the stock of food so as 
to provide for the whole popula- 
tion. Of course, if opportunity 
offers, we might—er—persuade 
a few old people to go; but we 
must wait till the Public re- 
alises the necessity for the 
move before doing anything 
on a large scale. Perhaps 
people will then go readily and 
not have to be forced. Com- 
pulsion is always so undesirable 
in these matters. Then, pos- 
sibly, we might leave the 
matter to the discretion of the 
future Military Governor of the 
place: we should not like to 
commit him to any course be- 
forehand, or to tie his hands!” 

“But, quite apart from the 
great disadvantage of saddling 
that poor officer with such a 
difficult question at a time 
when he will have so much 
else to do, I do not think you 
understand that it will increase 
the hardships ten thousand- 
fold if the wretched people 
have to be turned out once 
the town is invested. It will 
then practically mean tke 
death from starvation of them 
all, and be an atrocity. Now 
it is possible and involves com- 
paratively little hardship. Why 
not tell the Public the truth 
and act? Lead them, don’t 
follow. Of course, they will 
acquiesce, once they realise 
the position.” 

“Oh come, come,” smiled the 
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Minister, “‘isn’t that a little 
strong? War is a brutal 
matter, but surely you don’t 
imply that even were the place 
besieged the enemy would not 
allow the harmless civil popula- 
tion a safe-conduct through 
their lines? Why, they would 
all be non-combatants. You 
make our enemies out to be 
savages of the worst type. We 
live in different times from the 
siege of Jerusalem, you know! 
As to your last suggestion— 
why, it is not within the sphere 
of practical politics. Impos- 
sible—absolutely.” 

“T don’t think you realise 
what War is. Starvation is 
one of the weapons of a be- 
sieger—as history has proved, 
one of the most powerful. If 
the opposing general conduct- 
ing the siege should assist the 
defenders by allowing them to 
send out their women and 
children after the siege has 
commenced, he would be a 
traitor to his country and 
should be shot! From what I 
know of our enemy’s notions 
of war and of the character 
of the man who will probably 
undertake any siege, I do not 
think this likely. Have you 
read his last work, ‘ Ve Victis ; 
or, The Ethics of War’?” 

“No, I have not. I have 
Deaeu” 

“You should. I will send 
you a copy. It has just been 
translated. It treats of starv- 
ation as a weapon, and deals 
with the problem of ‘Les 
Bouches Inutiles.’” 

“Thank you very much, but 
of course many men write 
things which they could not 
carry out in practice. I am 
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afraid I should not be con- 
vinced by his theorising. Be- 
sides, if he is the ogre that you 
imagine, the commandant of 
the fortress will make his 
arrangements accordingly !” 

““Yes—when it will be too 
late!” The speaker lost his 
patience. “So it is really the 
‘Public’ that you rely on to 
judge when such a thing is 
necessary? The mob are the 
paid leaders and expert ad- 
visers of the nation? I can’t 
help telling you that the Gov- 
ernment are shirking their 
duty, but are not evading 
their responsibility, by trying 
to shelve the questions for 
some luckless general to settle 
when it is too late. I trust 
you may not have the blood of 
many harmless non -combat- 
ants, or of the whole garrison, 
on your hands, or be respon- 
sible for eventual defeat.” He 
spoke bitterly. 

“Tut-tut, my dear General,” 
the Minister shrugged his 
shoulders in a deprecating 
way, “it’s absurd —quite im- 
possible to talk like this. I 
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am so much obliged—I’m sure 
we all are—for the trouble you 
have taken, but I do not think 
any useful purpose can be 
served by our continuing this 
discussion or attempting to 
reopen the matter. Your 
views have my fullest sym- 
pathy, I assure you: I will 
bear in mind what you have 
said. It shall not be lost sight 
of. Meanwhile let us hope for 
the best!” He smiled again, 
and his third chin nestled into 
his wide collar with an air of 
finality. 

The hint was plain. With 
a curt farewell the other went 
out, sore at heart. 

The Minister turned his 
chair round to his table, and 
absently repeated the shib- 
boleth—“We must hope for 
the best.” But the catch- 
word did not seem to convey 
comfort, for the smile had left 
his lips. It was some time 
before the busy scratching of 
his pen showed that he had 
once again got back into his 
stride, and was making his 
point in a masterly minute. 


IL 


It was some weeks later: 
the storm had burst, and the 
war had gone badly. Winter 
had fastened upon the coast 
fortress; blizzard alternated 


with calm black frost; but far 
more paralysing than the grip 
of winter was the gradual con- 
striction of the enemy’s line of 
investment, for by land and 
sea the town was cut off from 
the world. 





Upon a certain wild after- 
noon the office of the Military 
Governor and Fortress Com- 
mander looked gloomy and 
deserted, — silent but for the 
roaring of the fitful gusts in 
the chimney, and the distant 
booming of artillery which 
could be heard at intervals. 
Suddenly these dull, muffled 
sounds changed to a shrill dis- 
cord of wind whistling through 
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the windows, as the door was 
thrown open and two men 
entered. Before it could be 
closed a shower of papers flut- 
tered from the table, and the 
powdery snow, which had been 
driven through the broken 
panes, scurried across the floor 
in wisps, turning to a dirty 
grey as it picked up the dust. 

“That’s the place,” said the 
sergeant, as he pointed out a 
vacant space on the walls 
amidst the maps and proclam- 
ations with which they were 
covered, “ made for it.” 

The private, whose mouth 
seemed full, only nodded and 
drew a hammer from his belt. 
Uncoiling a large roll they had 
brought with them, which was 
apparently a patchwork of 
smaller pieces pasted together 
so as to form one sheet, they 
set to work. The sergeant 
whistled while he held it 
straight against the wall; the 
other, daintily drawing tin- 
tacks one by one from his 
mouth, nailed it up. After 
the last nail had been driven, 
and after a final stepping-back 
to judge of the general effect, 
the remaining tacks were care- 
fully ejected into a scrap of 
paper. No one could have ac- 
cused these two of not being 
whole-hearted in their work, 
for they took as much trouble 
over the exact position and 
alignment of this ugly dia- 
gram as a youth over his first 
white tie. 

“Doesn’t look so bad after 
all; but Ill just thicken up 
the green a bit, as I have it on 
me,” said the senior, taking a 
chalk-pencil from behind his 
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ear. ‘“ Yes, that does it. The 
Colonel said it was to be plain 
and prominently placed. It is 
plain, it is prominent, and—it 
is neat. We've made a job of 
it.” He sucked his pencil and 
cocked his head on one side 
critically. 

The well-worn platitude that 
the main points — the great 
issues of affairs—are often lost 
sight of by those immersed in 
working out the details was 
well illustrated at this mo- 
ment. These two men were 
intelligent, and fully under- 
stood the meaning of the parti- 
coloured chart they had helped 
to prepare, and yet they were 
far more concerned with its 
exact position and appearance 
than they were with its mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, the message 
it conveyed was not altogether 
without importance to them 
personally. 

The private solemnly screwed 
up the paper containing the 
tacks, put it in his pocket, and 
stuck the hammer in his belt. 
He looked all round the room. 
“S’pose the Governor will be 
moving office again to-morrow. 
It’s about time, as he’s been 
here four days now!” 

“ Yes ; it beats me how quick 
they find out where it is, after 
all the spies we’ve nobbled, and 
the flag kept flying at the 
wrong place too. Of course 
they know who keeps the show 
going and who is the whole 
defence—in a manner of speak- 
ing. Why, it would be worth 
anything to them to drop a 
shell on The Butcher. Not 
but what he hasn’t had some 
narrow squeaks already. If 
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it wasn’t for this everlasting 
shifting it would be worth 
while tidying up this place a 
bit—something crool, I call it.” 
He glanced round and snorted, 
his draughtsman’s eye offended 
at the state of theroom. After 
picking up and weighting the 
scattered papers, they stumped 
heavily from the room, chased 
out by the jeering cat-calls of 
the wind. They stumped, in- 
asmuch as they made a great 
noise on the hard parquet 
floor; but it was more the 
shuffle of weak-kneed men 
who could not control their 
too heavy feet than the tramp 
of vigorous limbs. Perhaps it 
was due to the dull light of 
the leaden-hued sky, rendered 
gloomier by the dusty win- 
dow, but both men certainly 
looked very ill. Their faces 
were haggard and grey, and 
their uniform sagged about 
their bodies. 

The room itself, which had 
so excited the disgust of the 
sergeant, presented a combina- 
tion of opulence and squalor 
that was bizarre to a degree. 
Large and high, its furnishing 
was mostly rough and its con- 
dition altogether neglected. 
The parquet floor was dull, 
except in a track to the door. 
The ceiling was hand-painted ; 
even in the dim light of this 
winter’s afternoon could be 
seen the inevitable cupids wal- 
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lowing among garlands of roses 
and ribbons upon a background 
of clouds. The remnants of 
Rose-du-Barri-coloured satin, 
which fluttered from the edges 
of the panels, showed what had 
been the wall covering—torn 
down to allow of the maps 
being nailed on the flat. Be- 
tween the panels rococo metal 
sconces projected, and from the 
centre of the ceiling hung a 
florid electrolier in the same 
style. Most of the incandesc- 
ent lamps were missing, and 
the blackened condition of those 
left told a tale of long use, while 
the candlesticks dotted about 
showed that no electric current 
was now available — search- 
lights devour so much! 

Again the grey scurry on 
the floor: an elderly man came 
in. As he stamped round the 
room, taking off his gloves and 
shaking the snow from him, 
his eye was arrested by the 
new diagram. Unhooking his 
fur coat, he walked up and 
began studying it carefully. 
In spite of the self-congratula- 
tions of its draughtsman, it 
was at first sight a confusing 
chart, and as the Governor 
frowned at it, the dour ex- 
pression of his square face be- 
came accentuated almost to 
grotesqueness. 

The heading, printed in bold 
type across the top of the 
paper, was— 


FOOD CHART. 


The sheet was ruled in 
horizontal and vertical lines, 
which formed a _ checkered 
pattern. The ends of the 
horizontal lines were figured 


as a scale of Foon, those of 
the vertical as a scale of TIME. 
From the left-hand top corner 
started four thick lines of 
different colours, which ran 
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downwards towards the right 
in sloping curves. These 
curves intersected the bottom 
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of the “zero” line of the food- 
scale at four different points, 
each marked with a circle. 





Beginning with the steepest, 
each curve was labelled as 
follows :— 


Red Curve. GARRISON. 
Civ. Pop. Scale C. 
Blue Curve. Garrison. Scale C. 
Civ. Pop. Scale D. 

Purple Curve. GARRISON. 
” Civ. Pop. Scale D. 
Green Curve. GARRISON. Scale D. 


Below was this explanatory 

note :-— 

Scale C.= Minimum Scale of Rations 
for fighting or working. 

Scale D.= Minimum Scale of Rations 
for bare existence. 

Civ. Por.=Civil Population (exclud- 
ing those useful in defence, who 
are shown as “Garrison ”). 


The Governor gazed steadily 
at the diagram for some min- 
utes, tracing with his finger 
the different curves of the 
food-supply down to the point 
where the last ration would 
be eaten. He pulled a paper 
out of his pocket and, after a 
few pencilled calculations, com- 
menced counting along the 


days in the time-scale, when 
his Chief-of-Staff, a slightly 
younger man, entered and 
saluted. 

“Ah, there you are! I see 
you have been able to get this 
done at last. I am glad, be- 
cause I got some news to-day 
which I think will make the 
point all the clearer—so clear 
that even the Council must 
grasp it at once. I now know 
the date before which we can- 
not possibly get any food ships 
through the blockade. Of 
course, they may not come till 
long after—if at all,—but they 
cannot come before then. Just 
look at this, and chalk up and 
mark the diagram at the date.” 
He turned to take off his fur 
coat and hang it over a chair. 

The other took the paper, 
worked out a rapid sum, and 
marked a certain date in the 
horizontal time - scale of the 
diagram. He looked round 


for a coloured chalk, but seeing 
none seized a quill pen from 
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the table and, dipping the 
plume into the red ink, drew 
a line up through the date—the 
wet feather leaving a brilliant 


smear of scarlet. “Label it,” 
said the Governor, looking 
round. 


With pain, for he was no 
draughtsman, the other printed 
against this line, ‘‘ EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE FRESH SUPPLIES.” 

The Governor joined him. 
They both looked at the dia- 
gram, then at each other. 

“Well, sir, that settles it 
definitely,” said the staff-officer, 
and he whistled softly. 

It did, indeed. The value of 
the chart was now increased 
tenfold, for it gave the absolute 
as well as the relative results 
of following thedifferent curves. 
According to the Red Curve, 
the food would run out many 
weeks before the earliest possi- 
bility of relief; aceording to 
the Blue, the end would be 
closer to, but still before, the 
fateful day; while, following 
the Purple, it would be only a 
few days short. The Green 
was the only curve that inter- 
sected the “zero” line to the 
right of the scarlet smear. As 
the earliest date for this was 
not fixed, but problematical, it 
was obvious that the green 
curve was the only one that 
could be followed with safety, 
and, even then, not more than 
a few days’ margin would be 
obtained. It was but too clear 
that only by refusing to feed 
the useless members of the 
population, or, in other words, 
by turning them out to freeze 
and starve, could the  be- 
leaguered town have a fair 
chance of holding out. 
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“T’d like a certain friend 
of ours to be here now and 
see this,” continued the last 
speaker. It was unnecessary 
for him to utter any name or 
to specify him of the triple 
chin in order to be understood, 

“Yes,” quietly said the other, 
“‘T should like him to read his 
own death sentence in those 
curves!” There was no hint 
of jesting in this reply: the 
tone and expression of the 
speaker were grimness itself. 

“Look here! I want some 
more explanation, as I prefer, 
if possible, to carry the Council 
with me, and they will want a 
lot. You see there has been 
no collusion, and the chart has 
not been faked to back up my 
views. The men who made it 
did not know of this last 
message; but the result has 
borne out in a marvellous way 
what I have said all along.” 

“Very good, sir; I will fetch 
the Director of Supplies, who 
got the actual calculations 
made out.” 

In a few moments he re- 
turned with that officer. 

“Will you please explain 
how these figures have been 
arrived at,” said the Governor. 

“The actual amounts of 
supplies, scales of rations, &c., 
I obtained from my returns, 
sir. The figures for the popula- 
tion I got from the Provost- 
Marshal. For the statistics, 
calculations, and forecasts I 
worked in conjunction with a 
committee of leading business 
men and some of the actuaries 
of the insurance companies. I 
got these gentlemen collected 
specially from the earthwork 
and other gangs. The prin- 
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cipal actuary of the Peace and 
Plenty Assurance Company 
resided over the calculations. 
A lot of it was quite beyond 
me.” 

“T see. Now, what exactly 
do you include under ‘Civil 
Population’? what we dis- 
cussed the other day?” 

“Yes,” 

“In fact — the 
mouths?” 

“Precisely. Would you like 
to see the figures, sir? Here 
they are.” 

The elder man put out his 
hand, but hesitated, and did 
not take the proffered bundle. 
Instead, he muttered half to 
himself— 

“No, no; it is better I 
shouldn’t. It must be decided 
on principle—on the diagram. 
I don’t want to know the 
numbers—it might affect my 
decision. God knows it is 
hard enough to do my duty 
without knowing all the re- 
sults in detail. No,”’—he fin- 
ished out aloud,—“I won’t 
look at them! About the 
diagram, I don’t see why the 
coloured lines should be curved. 
It seems that the decline for 
a uniform consumption should 
be a slanting line. Do you 
gradually decrease the ration 
scale?” 

“No, sir, though the result 
is much the same, The curva- 
ture is caused by the decreas- 
ing daily consumption, owing 
to the increased proportion of 
deaths and a 

“Of course, yes; I had for- 
gotten that for the moment. 
Did the civil experts collab- 
orate cordially ?” 

“Very, especially the math- 


useless 
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ematicians. It was their own 
work they were coming back 
to—what they were bred up 
to do,—and they enjoyed it 
after their long spell of 
navvy labour. They called it 
a ‘pretty problem.’ One poor 
fellow went quite off his head 
in his professional zeal, and 
lost all sense of proportion. 
He simply revelled in the 
curves! He said that the 
thing was capable of a ‘neat 
solution, for if we applied 
a suitably arranged sliding 
ration-scale to the casualty 
curve we should never eat 
our last ration!” 

“What on earth did he 
mean?” 

“T don’t know, sir; but I 
took down what he said, as a 
matter of interest. He said— 
he said—here it is—that if we 
did this, the zero line of food 
would tend to become ‘asymp- 
totic’ to the curves and——” 

“ What?” 

“ Asymptotic to the curves, 
and that if a fire at the depot 
should cause a sudden drop 
in the food-supply, we could 
almost turn this drop into a 
‘cusp’ by making a sortie 
next day to bring up the 
casualties! He was also much 

rieved because, as we cannot 
put back the clock, we can 
never get a ‘node’ in the e 

“That’s enough — that’s 
enough. What did you do 
with him?” 

“Sent him back to pick-and- 
shovel work at once; thought 
him quite mad; but the other 
actuaries now state that, math- 
ematically, he was correct, 





though it was of no practical 
value! 
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did not see the force of losing 
combatants simply to produce 
a ‘cusp,’ and said it was not 
business.” 

“Well, well, many more will 
go like that before we’ve done, 
I expect. Anything more I 
should know about the working 
out before the Council meets?” 

“Yes, I forgot to mention 
that certain events are ex- 
pressly excluded from this 
prognostication — earthquakes, 
large assaults, or fire in supply 
depdts; also, we have estim- 
ated every edible in the food 
total.” 

“Thanks. It’s all only too 
clear,” said the Governor. 
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Then turning to his chief of 
staff, he added: “ Please have 
draft orders got out in detail 
for carrying on according to 
the green curve, from the day 
after to-morrow. I have de- 
cided finally, and shall force it 
through the Council of Defence 
now, by the aid of that diagram. 
Let me see the orders after the 
Council meeting. We meet in 
an hour, and until then I want 
to be undisturbed. Tell the 
A.D.C. I do not wish to see 
any one upon any subject not 
vital.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The wind’ whistled, and the 
Governor was alone. 


III, 


He pushed one of the gilt 
chairs covered with stained 
brocade up to the stove and sat 
heavily down. The winter’s 
day had drawn to its close, 
and in the fitful light of the 
candles, towards which his face 
was turned, the deep-set eyes, 
square chin, and bristly mous- 
tache gave an impression of the 
man’s nature, His face was 
almost brutal in its severity, 
though it was not on account 
of his appearance that he had 
been dubbed The Butcher. 
From the dark and frayed 
strip of silk on his breast, it 
was evident that he was much 
decorated: could the colours 
of the ribbons have been dis- 
tinguished, it would also have 
been clear that he had seen 
much service. 

Dogged to obstinacy, he was 
not cursed with too much 
imagination, and he pursued to 


the bitter end what he thought 
to be the path of duty, regard- 
less of side-issues. Formed of 
tougher material than the 
majority of his fellow-country- 
men, he played the bloody 
game of war with a stern 
logic, untouched by the oppor- 
tunism and hysterical human- 
itarianism that was helping to 
sap the vitality of his country. 
He was, therefore, popularly 
but quite erroneously, supposed 
to be careless of human life. 
Being matter-of-fact, he real- 
ised that success in war is as 
important to-day as ever it 
was, for defeat means economi- 
cal if not physical death to the 
conquered. He could appreci- 
ate the meaning of that expres- 
sion “saigner 4 blanc”; more- 
over, he knew how eminently 
ripe for such an operation was 
his own nation—grown rich 
and soft through years of peace 
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and money-making. Expect- 
ing no misplaced mercy from 
his enemy, he never accorded it 
himself. To this trait and to 
the fact that, with a true sense 
of proportion, he had not hesi- 
tated upon one occasion to 
sacrifice a large number of his 
own men in order to gain more 
than a compensating advantage 
elsewhere, he owed his nick- 
name. Given at first in execra- 
tion by the hasty and ignorant, 
it had grown to be a name, if 
not of affection, at least of 
confidence. To the soldiers 
under him it was almost a term 
of endearment. 

Painfully taking off his stiff- 
ened gaiters and boots, he 
placed his aching feet upon 
the guard-rail of the stove and 
took a tobacco-pouch from his 
pocket. As he withdrew the 
pouch, a dog’s-eared photo- 
graph fell out. For a minute 
he gazed sadly at it before 
picking it up. It was the 
portrait of a lady and a child, 
and as The Butcher gazed, his 
nickname seemed a libel. 

Sombre indeed were his 
thoughts, for never perhaps 
since the Middle Ages, when 
life was cheap, had unhappy 
soldier to face such a problem. 
It had haunted him ever since 
he had been driven into this 
coast town with his field army 
and had taken command of the 
fortress, Finding the whole 
population in the place with- 
out adequate food, he had fore- 
seen what must happen. Now 
it had come to the point. The 
diagram had made matters so 
mathematically clear that the 
facts had to be faced. His 
own mind had long since been 
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made up; but now the Council 
of Defence must see the inevit- 
able course. It needed no highly 
coloured imagination to realise 
what the green curve meant to 
those evicted in such weather, 
and The Butcher was certainly 
under no delusions. It meant 
death from exposure and starv- 
ation to hundreds of his own 
race—men, women, and little 
ones. This was different from 
losing soldiers in action, or 
even shooting down the pop- 
ulace in a food riot. Not re- 
sponsible for it, he as much as 
possible kept his thoughts from 
the man who had placed him 
in this position. His course of 
action determined on, he tried 
not to dwell on the horrors of 
the inevitable; but, when 
alone, his mind reverted to the 
subject. He sat on, wearied, 
wrestling with his dreadful 
thoughts, his rough features 
lit up in the semi-gloom by the 
glow from his pipe. Do what 
he would, he could not blot out 
from his sight the starving 
crowd, wandering blindly in 
the snow between the hostile 
armies; and the group on the 
photograph kept intruding it- 
self on the scene! As to the 
chance of the besiegers receiv- 
ing the refugees or giving them 
passage, it never entered his 
head. He knew War, and he 
knew his enemy. 

Suddenly, a more dreadful 
possibility, suggested to him 
by some one more imaginative, 
recurred to him with insistence. 
Even when at length his eyes 
closed, his pipe went out, and 
his head drooped forward, 
it continued to occupy his 
dreams. 
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He was in one of the ad- 
vanced works of the girdle of 
forts—where he had spent the 
previous night,—standing alone 
in the snow. Close in front 
was a searchlight, whose beam 
slowly swept to and fro across 
the landscape. Not far off, to 
one side and well clear of 
the beam, was its observer. 
Though no snow was falling, 
the bitter wind now and then 
whirled up little clouds of it 
from the ground, which, as 
they eddied through the ray 
of light, flashed out like daz- 
zling swarms of fire-flies danc- 
ing past. He was close enough 
to hear the “ phit-phit” which 
ended the wild career of those 
flakes which chanced to en- 
counter the metal projector, 
heated by the electric arc 
spluttering within. Between 
the gusts the air cleared, and 
he caught a glimpse over the 
undulating country towards 
the enemy’s lines, a long dis- 
tance off. From this stretch 
of country all vegetation had 
been cleared, but its billowy 
nature still provided shelter 
unsearched by the light, where 
masses might collect unseen. 
Close in front he saw the inner 
wire-entanglement standing 
out black and cruel against 
the snow, and farther out the 
repetition of this pitiless web 
of barbed wire—a continuous 
grey band. 

The enemy seemed to him to 
be inactive. A strange quiet 
reigned over their lines, and 
between the howling gusts the 
silence was only broken by the 
hiss of the carbons, the distant 
bark of an oil-engine, and the 
noise of sleeping men as they 
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snored and muttered. Just 
behind the parapet lay the line 
of figures wrapped in blankets 
and skins. They were, except 
the look-outs, indeed asleep in 
spite of the continual rustling 
and coughing. Now and again 
there were snatches of in- 
coherent babble, and even of 
laughter, but no notice was 
taken by their companions or 
by the few officers and non- 
commissioned officers pacing 
up and down close to him. 
After each gust gigantic 
shadows danced over the coun- 
try as the collected snow was 
rubbed off the lenses by a 
gloved hand; occasionally the 
light was altogether cut off 
for a period. He stood watch- 
ing. Everything seemed going 
well. 

A bell rang under the light 
emplacement, and the recumb- 
ent telephone operator swore 
deeply as he got up with his 
blankets clinging to him, and 
placed the cold instrument to 
his tingling ear. It was a 
message from some one at the 
next fort, who imagined that 
he saw something. The ray 
from their light could be seen 
fixed steadily towards the 
North-West. An officer came 
to the instrument, and a brief 
conversation ensued over the 
wire. A gong sounded, and 
with a clicking noise the needle 
of a dial close to the telephone 
jerked to a certain bearing. 
The search-light above quietly 
swung to the desired direction, 
while the officer joined the 
observer. 

The Butcher followed. There, 
right away among the ghostly 
sand-dunes, now that the con- 
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verging rays of light were 
focussed on the spot, some- 
thing could be distinguished 
in the concentrated rays. 
Something moving—a dark 
body —a mass against the 
snow. He could only come to 
one conclusion—it was the 
enemy advancing to an assault 
—madness on their part unless 
they succeeded in effecting a 
surprise. The officer looked 
long, then placing a whistle be- 
tween his lips, blew. This sig- 
nal was taken up and repeated 
on all sides till the air was full 
of shrill sound. The observers 
continued to watch. The whole 
place became alive, though 
there was no shouting, no real 
noise; but despite the efforts 
to preserve silence, the click of 
opening magazine cut-offs and 
the metallic rattle of cartridge- 
clips were unmistakable. 

The Butcher tried to esti- 
mate the direction and rate 
of advance, and after a short 
pause, evidently for the same 
purpose, the observing officer 
whistled again twice. The 
light was turned off, and the 
ray from the other fort also 
disappeared. For a few min- 
utes the quiet bustle continued 
as guns were unhooded and 
trained, and piles of ammuni- 
tion uncovered. The hot-water 
bags, which had been nestling 
against the water-jackets of 
the machine-guns, were thrown 
aside. Two or three baby 
search-lights were now got 
ready, each in its own little 
emplacement. They could 
throw a dispersed beam for 
@ comparatively short range 
over a wide area—just what 
was required for the coming 
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slaughter. The long - range 
concentrated beam had served 
to pick up the quarry far 
away; but when it came to 
the “kill” the whole front 
would be flooded with the 
glare from those baby lights, 
the special réle of which it was 
to dazzle the sheep and light 
up the shambles. The electric 
circuits to the mines among 
the entanglements were again 
tested, the connections made to 
the firing-keys by which these 
volcanoes would be made to 
erupt. 

Here and there a man took 
off his glove and sucked his 
trigger-finger to get the numb- 
ness out, for the cold metal 
seared as if already hot. The 
great light deceptively shone 
forth again once or twice, and 
glared everywhere but in the 
right direction, for there was 
no need to impress overmuch 
on the enemy, now marching 
to his doom across the snow, 
that they had been seen. 

Silently in the dark and the 
stabbing cold The Butcher 
waited: he was pleased,—not 
that he gloated over the com- 
ing slaughter, but his soldier’s 
instinct could not but be 
soothed by the impending 
success and by the way things 
had been done. His ideas had 
been carried out to the letter, 
and not a soul had asked 
either advice or orders. All 
had known their duty, all had 
done it. There had been no 


hesitation, no useless gun-fire 
at uncertain ranges: once dis- 
covered, the enemy had been 
as far as possible lured on to 
certaindestruction. When their 
silent masses should reach the 
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flat beyond the outer obstacle, 
the defences dark and noiseless 
in front of them, their hopes 
would rise high; but when, 
checked by the entanglement 
and struggling in the maze of 
barbed wire, a flood of light 
from those earthworks sud- 
denly blinded and threw them 
into a blaze of glare——-! To 
pursue the matter farther was 
too much even for him—and 
what good? These things had 
to be. 

Whilst allowing his thoughts 
to run ahead, he had stood 
calm, but elsewhere the tension 
had now become extreme. Only 
one finger trembling over-hard 
against a trigger and the whole 
plan would be given away— 
the victims warned. It was a 
moment when a man—vwell- 
meaning but of untrained nerve 
—might spoil the greatest 
coup. 

It was strange, indeed, but 
no such hail of shrapnel was 
falling on these works as might 
have been expected with an 
assault so close. Nor was 
there the usual amount of 
firing from the enemy’s lines: 
what there was seemed to be 
directed elsewhere. The hum 
of rifle-bullets even was absent. 
The enemy must indeed be 
mad! To assault from such 
a distance, and to neglect to 
assist this assault in forcing 
by their gun-fire the defenders 
to keep under cover! Of course 
it was to help towards a sur- 
prise; but he wondered. 

There was now a general 
rustling among the men. 
Though seeing nothing, all 
had an undefinable feeling 
that the moment was close, 
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very close. He himself was 
infected by the contagion—his 
pulse quickened. Suddenly his 
heart almost stopped as the 
true reason for the absence of 
the enemy’s fire struck him 
dizzy. Those silently advanc- 
ing masses were not the enemy. 
Great God! He knew now! 
They were the Useless Mouths 
that had been thrust out. 
The picture of the wanderers 
in the snow again came be- 
fore him. He could see them, 
and among them he could dis- 
tinguish ! 

He tried to shout—to warn 
the waiting garrison not to 
open fire—that it was not the 
enemy ; but horror had frozen 
his voice, which rattled in his 
throat. He tore open his 
collar, shouted again, but not 
a soul heard or even looked up. 
He tried to run forward to 
touch them—to shake them; 
he could not move—his feet 
were frozen so hard to the 
ground that the effort was 
agony. While he struggled he 
heard the snick of the breech- 
blocks. Grip tightened on rifle 
and machine-gun handles were 
clutched. 

As he made one more frantic 
effort to shout, a rocket shot 
up in the distance, leaving be- 
hind it a parabolic green trail 
in the sky. There was one 
loud report and a flash ! 








He awoke. 

That he had knocked over 
a candle in his struggles or 
that his feet were scorching, 
he did not notice, for he was 
in a cold sweat, dazed and 
trembling. 

The dread dream still held 
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him. As he gazed vaguely 
round, in the gloom he saw 
the diagram, and the hateful 
green curve—that curve which 
marked out so clearly where 
duty lay—caught his eye and 
brought him back to the facts. 
Getting up, he looked at his 
watch, then stamped up and 
down in his stockinged feet 
oblivious of snow, dust, or 
nails. A great struggle was 
going on within him —a 
struggle between conscience 
and sentiment. Every time he 
faced the chart and saw that 
curve, the cause of duty re- 
ceived an impulse. Every 
time he turned away the dream 
again possessed him, and a 
feeling of humanity prevailed. 
He tried to reason. He tried 
to persuade himself that his 
fears were groundless, that no 
such horror could occur, for 
all would be warned when the 
wretched souls were turned out. 
But he knew too well that on 
a dark night anything may 
happen; so he anew tried to 
persuade himself that to be 
shot, even by their own kith 
and kin, was after all a more 
speedy, @ more merciful end, 
than to be frozen. His efforts 
were all in vain. 

He walked to the door, 
opened it, stopped in hesitation, 
and then came back to his 
chair, leaving the door ajar. 
Once again the shrilling of the 
wind and the fluttering of the 
papers on the wall filled the 
air. There was a _ tearing 
sound and, alas for the ser- 
geant’s handiwork! one corner 
of the diagram tore off its nail 
and hung flapping to and fro. 
The green curve was hidden. 
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One influence on the side of 
duty was gone. 

He looked up. Though not 
superstitious, he muttered— 
“So be it!” 

His minc once again made 
up, his expression relaxed. 
He rang. The Chief-of-Staff 
entered, a paper in his hand, 
much surprised to find the 
Governor sitting with boots 
and gaiters off in that icy 
draught. 

“T have changed my mind. 
Have you made out the orders 
I told you?” 

“ Yes, sir; here they are.” 

The Governor took the 
paper, and, to the astonishment 
of his junior, tore it in small 
pieces. 

“T now want you to make 
out draft orders according to 
the purple curve over there, 
and let me see them.” 

“But, sir, you remember 
what that means?” said the 
staff-officer. ‘‘Surel “ 

“Yes. I remember. I have 
made up my mind not to turn 
them out, and to take the 
chance. I know what you 
wish to say—that the food 
won't last. I have thought 
of that—TI’ll risk it. We must 
take risks sometimes. Now 
I’m due to meet the Couneil ; 
but my task will be easier 
than I thought.” 

He started up and would 
have left the room bootless 
as he was, had not the Chief- 
of-Staff pointed out his con- 
dition. 

“By the way, please have 
that diagram taken down: I 
shall not want it any longer. 
If you need to refer to it for 
orders, destroy it afterwards.” 
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His bewildered subordinate 
stood speechless. He noticed, 
as his chief left the room, that 
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the tough man appeared at 
last to be aging. He walked 
almost feebly. 


IV. 


The Dives Restaurant was 
well filled. 

The bald-headed man, with 
the gold glasses and the pen- 
dulous lower lip, finished his 
peach with gusto, and beck- 
oned to one of the polyglot 
waiters hovering about the 
special party in this hotel— 
one of the fashionable rend- 
ezvous of the capital. It was 
@ man’s dinner, but the private 
room in which the diners were 
seated opened out into the 
large restaurant, filled, in 
spite of bad times, by a 
crowd of men and women 
seated at small tables. The 
crowd was what is termed 
“Smart,” inasmuch as all 
were clean, richly dressed, 
and of outwardly unimpeach- 
able solvency ; many, too, were 
distinguished, or, at least, suf- 
ficiently well known for their 
presence to be noted next 
day in the society column of 
the papers. The large room 
presented a brilliant and gay 
scene, and the style of the 
whole hotel expressed that 
note of luxury demanded by 
the Sybarites of every capital 
from the resorts which aim 
at being the- vogue. To the 
lucky mortals able to pay for 
its hospitality, the winds 
were indeed tempered, and 
all the senses were lulled by 
the atmosphere of protection 
and refined luxury. The care- 
fully regulated temperature, 





though now perhaps a trifle 
oppressive after the long meal, 
gave no hint of the winter 
outside, for no draught could 
penetrate the revolving doors 
and double windows. The 
eye, while pleased by the 
subtle colour scheme of the 
decorations and the bright 
dresses, was undazzled by any 
direct rays of crude light, for 
the electric lamps were placed 
behind a cornice, and the 
rooms were illumined only by 
diffused radiance, and by the 
soft glow of the table lamps 
in their pink silk shades. 
The steps of the busy waiters 
made no sound on the thick 
carpet; even the sensuous 
music of the string orchestra 
was modulated by the discreet 
distance at which the per- 
formers were situated. The 
babble in the restaurant rose 
in waves of sound which, 
however, were never so loud 
as to hinder the conversation 
in the private rooms. 

A casual glance this winter 
night at the gay scene in the 
Dives or in any similar pleasure 
resorts of the capital would 
scarcely have given the im- 
pression that war had been 
raging for some months, or 
that it had been on the whole 
unsuccessful. “The Front” was 
far away, and though many 
people were mourning, and 
more were inclined to be pes- 
simistic, the life of the capital 
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continued on the _ surface 
much as it had done during 
peace: people were born, were 
married, died, business was 
carried on as far as the gene- 
ral depression permitted. The 
froth of the population especi- 
ally still insisted on having 
its excitements. But the real 
state of the public mind could 
have been gauged as much 
from the way that any trifling 
success was received as from 
the savage and ignorant criti- 
cism hurled at the army and 
its generals for every set-back. 

The full-lipped man hav- 
ing carefully selected another 
peach, proceeded to peel it 
with that strict attention to 
business which had made him 
what he was. Conversation 
had flagged during this dinner, 
notwithstanding the fiushed 
look on some of the faces. The 
one topic in the minds of all 
had been tacitly shunned, with 
the result that was to be ex- 
pected from such continuous 
effort at repression. All round 
the same effect was noticeable. 
There was an additional reason 
for any lack of sparkle at this 
special party, for the intended 
guest of the evening—the 
Minister with the triple chin— 
had, at the last moment, been 
prevented by pressure of 
weighty affairs from attend- 
ing. His absence was not 
entirely unexpected, and sur- 
mises as to its cause had been 
avoided until the moment of 
mental and physical relaxation 
which arrives with coffee and 
cigars. 

“Of course it must be more 
bad news,” said one gloomily, 
as he swung his chair round, 
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“We have got nothing else for 
some time. If it had been 
good the Government would 
have made the most of it, and 
would have published it this 
morning. I suppose it is un- 
avoidable, but I wish we had 
more details. For instance, I 
don’t like the lack of news 
about The Butcher at all. The 
reports are much too vaguely 
rosy : when it comes to analys- 
ing the basis for the official 
optimism, we find precious 
little. I don’t like it a bit. If 
only our guest had come, we 
might have got some pro- 
nouncement from him: there’s 
a man for you!” 

There was a chorus of assent 
and then a pause. The bald 
gentleman, who had _ just 
finished his second peach, de- 
liberately dipped his plump 
fingers into the scented water 
of his finger-bowl, removed 
the gilded band of his cigar, 
cut it with the same care 
that he had bestowed on 
peach - peeling, and lovingly 
licked the end. When it 
was alight, he looked at the 
glowing point to make certain 
it was burning evenly, wiped 
his glasses, then spoke in a 
voice of husky satisfaction 
which proclaimed he had at 
last dined, and was for the 
time beyond the reach of 
fate. 

“Yes—he is a man; but 
careful, prudent, far -seeing, 
and square, and therefore we 
should have got nothing from 
him unless there were definite 
good news. But anyway, I 
have great faith in The 
Butcher: he makes War with 
a capital W, and a not 
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play at it. He won't sur- 
render.” 

“Why, do you know any- 
thing?” was the question 


snapped out from two or three 
directions: the speaker was 
the sort of magnate that gets 
news early. 

“No, I know no more than 
you do—no more than is pub- 
lic; but I use my brains and 
make deductions.” 

“Tt’s an absolute shame that 
they do not give us more in- 
formation,” interrupted an- 
other angrily. ‘Here we are, 
paying for this infernal war, 
and treated like children, get- 
ting nothing but the veriest 
flapdoodle served out tous. I 
think censorship is all right in 
reason; but there are limits. 
Do they think we can’t stand 
bad news?” 

“No,” went on the man op- 
posite, “but officialdom likes 
keeping the public in ignor- 
ance, for then it obtains a 
sense of superiority. Of course 
the ostensible reason of this 
secrecy is that the enemy 
should not be helped by in- 
formation, which is all right 
as far as it goes, but my idea 
is that they keep things secret 
long after the necessity has 
passed, It’s quite sound keep- 
ing intentions dark, but the 
enemy know of past events 
as soon as we do. No, no,” 
he continued mysteriously, 
“there's more in it than 
that. They’re hiding some- 
thing—want to screen some- 
body—or they’re rigging a bit. 
Take this siege ; why, we know 
nothing of what has really 
happened. Every one seems 
content to have confidence in 
The Butcher! They say he’s 
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the right man in the right 
place, and use other catch 
phrases, but facts are what we 
want. The individual is not 
everything.” 

“There you are wrong,” 
interposed the man with the 
glasses; “that’s just what does 
count. It’s the individual— 
the personality—that counts, 
I take an altogether personal 
view of the matter, and if 
any one else but The Butcher 
were in command, I should 
have sold. As it is, I am a 
Bull. Can I say more? He 
is the best man we have. As 
I’ve often said, our army is too 
luxurious—wants too much— 
our soldiers are too soft; but 
not The Butcher. We need 
hardy men, and I think he is 
about the only one. Give me 
hardy soldiers, I say.” With 
that he shivered slightly, and 
an attentive waiter at once 
went up and closed one of the 
doors. 

“He is certainly the strong- 
est man we have,” added an- 
other. “If they had followed 
his advice all along we should 
have done much better, but he 
has been hampered as usual by 
the statesmen—I mean poli- 
ticians. Of course I dont know, 
but I believe many of his re- 
commendations haven’t been 
accepted. Anyhow, it’s no 
good moping over possibilities. 
There may be no bad news. 
Why anticipate?” 

“Quite, why anticipate?” 
echoed his neighbour—a fair 
specimen of the gilded youth 
of the nation, who had hitherto 
been chiefly noticeable for his 
bored look. This tired young 
man wore his hair long: it was 
dark, glossy hair, brushed 
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straight from his sloping fore- 
head. The receding chin and 
two prominent teeth seen in 
profile suggested a rodent; the 
oily hair well plastered down 
further suggested a rodent 
which had eaten its way 
through a keg of butter. “Why 
anticipate? I say,” he repeated, 
well pleased with his contri- 
bution. “Eh, what?” and 
replaced an exaggerated cigar- 
ette-holder between his lips. 

After this there was a pause, 
perhaps quite naturally, in 
the conversation, and the whole 
party listened to the wild 
music of the reputed Tziganes, 
who were again playing. It 
was a lament, the sad refrain 
being taken up in the bass. 
As the last low wailing notes 
of the violoncello died away 
through the rooms the hush 
became general. The vibra- 
tions of the strings had awak- 
ened too many memories for 
conversation—faces had grown 
sad. 

The leng silence following 
the music was harshly broken 
by a distant baying noise from 
the street, which grew louder 
as it was repeated at rapid 
intervals. The current of rev- 
erie was interrupted, and there 
was a universal movement to 
give orders to the waiters, for 
this sound—the cry of news- 
vendors selling special war 
editions—had become familiar 
to all. It was impossible to 
distinguish what was being 
shouted in hoarse tones, and 
the papers were awaited with 
impatience: all pretence at in- 
difference was cast aside. 

Returning with the others, 
one waiter rushed into the 
private room with three or 
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four papers, which were torn 
from his grasp. The man with 
the glasses, being near the 
door, got the first copy. He 
read the scare heading — all 
there was—out loud, in a 
horror-struck wheeze— 

“(UNSUCCESSFUL SORTIE. GOv- 
ERNOR WOUNDED. STARVED 
ForTRESS SURRENDERS!!” 
Quite softly he wheezed again 
to himself—‘ Fortress surrend- 
ers!” Then, dropping his 
cigar, he sank into his chair 
and added, “ And I have been 
buying! Buyine!” 

The rooms were now filled 
with exclamations, shouts, and 
even oaths; many were cursing 
The Butcher, few were taking 
his part. The band struck up 
the opening bars of the latest 
exotic dance, but was shouted 
into silence, and the dejected 
revellers began to disperse. 

The man with the glasses 
sat on, fingering his glass of 
créme de menthe. Again he 
panted, “If it had been any 
other I should not have backed 
him. Ah!—damn him, damn 
him! Traitor! I wonder where 
he failed?” 

Tremulously raising his glass, 
he drained the warming cor- 
dial. As it flowed, a film of 
the sticky liqueur clung to the 
curve of the glass, and, catch- 
ing the light, gleamed moment- 
arily emerald. 


That night The Butcher lay 
dying in the enemy’s hands— 
his last moments embittered by 
the idea that he had betrayed 
his country. 

That night also—in the 
capital—a certain politician 
lay sleepless. Perhaps he, too, 
may have thought ? 
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BY THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 


THE old and the new in 
Japan jostle one another 
crudely and incongruously in 
every corner of the country. 
Religion, the great conserva- 
tive force in every land, 
swears undying allegiance to 
old Japan, and in many a 
tomb and stately monument 
rears imperishable altars to a 
majestic past; while modern 
industrial enterprise, at all 
times and in all places superb- 
ly indifferent to sentiment, 
erects hideous if necessary 
chimneys in painful proxim- 
ity to temple and tomb. The 
ninety-nine visitors out of 
every hundred who travel to 
Japan to enjoy new scenes and 
to admire the ingenuity of 
Japanese art are consequently 
brought face to face from time 
to time with material mani- 
festations of the temper of new 
Japan; and, conversely, the 
traveller who may be bent upon 
unravelling political skeins or 
fishing in commercial and in- 
dustrial waters cannot fail 
every now and then to fall 
under the spell of her past. 

So it happened that, with 
thoughts fixed unromantic- 
ally upon mundane matters, 
I chanced upon the great 
Buddha of Kamakura. Who 
does not know of the Buddha 
of Kamakura? Here indeed 


is a glimpse of the East that is 
dreamed about. All thoughts 
of factories, mills, and work- 
shops, the toys and vanities of 


men, vanish like chaff before 
the wind, and some things in 
the complex character of a 
people which before appeared 
inexplicable become, to some 
extent at any rate, intelligible. 
As Kipling sang— 


‘¢ And whoso will, from pride released, 
Contemning neither creed nor priest, 
May feel the soul of all the East 

About him at Kamakura.” 


You pass through an orna- 
mental gateway and on along 
an avenue of stately trees, then 
suddenly halt involuntarily as 
the first view of the great 
image bursts upon your gaze, 
and you realise instinctively 
that there stands before you 
in all its beauty of form and 
symmetry of outline the very 
apotheosis of the artistic genius 
of Japan. The great bronze 
image stands in the open, in 
grounds of exquisite charm—a 
charm which it is impossible to 
ignore. Twice I came when 
the blossom was on the cherry- 
tree and the camellia was in 
flower, when the fresh green 
feathery leaf of the maple 
showed bright against the 
sombre-hued outline of cypress 
and fir. Men and women in 
bright kimonos passed up the 
steps, halting at the top to 
bow and breathe a hurried 
prayer, and all round elf-like 
children made quaint and 
incomprehensible progression 
upon high and hopelessly in- 
convenient - looking clogs of 
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wood. And because of the 
beauty of the scene, or for 
some other reason, perhaps, 
which did not admit of analysis, 
I came again, not once nor 
twice but many times, when 
clouds scudded angrily across 
a lowering sky, and again when 
the heat of a summer midday 
filled the wooded glens and 
hollows with billows of soft 
blue haze, and each time the 
beauty of the scene appeared 
to me to grow. Yet amid all 
the charm of changing scene 
the idea that rushes irresist- 
ibly uppermost in the mind is 
that of absolute immutability. 
In the infinite peace which 
seems to find materialisation 
in the expression of divine 
calm on the face of the 
Buddha is a mute and in- 
exorable challenge to change 
and time. The setting varies 
with the season, but the great 
image remains the same, un- 
touched by the passing of time, 
heedless of summer and winter, 
spring-time and autumn, un- 
conscious of the men that come 
and the generations that are 
gone, wholly absorbed in sub- 
lime meditation and that per- 
fect peace which only comes 
with the final annihilation of 
passion and desire. All else 
falls into insignificance before 
that expression of unearthly 
calm—of complete and im- 
mense repose. 

Perhaps nothing bears 
stronger testimony to the 
prosaic, phlegmatic character 
of the sturdy adventurers of 
the seventeenth century than 
their callous indifference to the 
charm and beauty of what they 
regarded, doubtless, merely as 
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a heathenish idol. “The image,” 
wrote Captain John Saris in 
his diary of 12th September 
1613, “is much reverenced by 
travellers as they passe there,” 
—a form of weakness, however, 
which, he was careful to show, 
was little affected either by 
himself or his followers, for he 
adds, “Some of our people went 
into the body of it and hooped 
and holloaed, which made an 
exceeding great noyse. We 
found many characters and 
marks made upon it by pass- 
engers, whom some of my 
followers imitated, and made 
theirs in like manner.” The 
ravages perpetrated by the 
travelling vandals of the pres- 
ent day have indeed called 
forth a pathetic appeal from 
the Prior of the Order charged 
with the custody of the 
image, which greets one at 
the entrance to the grounds: 
“Stranger, whosoever thou 
art, and whatsoever be thy 
creed, when thou _ enterest 
this sanctuary remember thou 
treadest upon ground hallowed 
by the worship of ages. This 
is the temple of Buddha and 
the gate of the eternal, and 
should therefore be entered 
with reverence.” 

But the great Buddha was 
to submit to a crowning ;insult. 
A fierce and hungry collector 
came along, a man of a world 
where nothing is reverenced 
except gold, and he proposed— 
at a price—to transfer the 
great image from its temple 
grounds to a private museum 
of hisown. Verily, it is satis- 





factory to reflect upon the 
fact that St Paul’s Cathedral 
still stands east of the Atlantic ! 
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A few minutes’ journey by 
train whisks one from this 
place of hallowed calm to a 
scene of bustling activity in 
the naval dockyards of Yoko- 
suka. Nowhere, perhaps, is 
the effect of the recent war 
upon Japan more patent than 
in her great naval yards; no- 
where does the strength and 
magnitude of her ambitions 
find more cogent demonstra- 
tion. The possessors of an 
island empire, the statesmen 
of Japan have not been slow 
to recognise the value of a 
strong navy and a powerful and 
numerous mercantile marine. 
Under a system of shipbuilding 
and ship-running bounties, her 
merchant shipping has made 
huge strides ; and the advocates 
of State aid, in return under 
certain circumstances for State 
control, may point confidently 
to the successful transportation 
of troops in time of war in 
justification of their policy. 
During the late war a single 
company, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, were able to place at 
the disposal of the Government 
250,000 tons of shipping, with 
which they successfully carried 
to and from the seat of war 
upwards of a million and a 
quarter men, 124,000 horses, 
and close upon two million 
tons of stores. Under the same 
paternal encouragement, the 
displacement of the steamers of 
her mereantile marine aggre- 
gated by April last 951,000 
tons—an increase in less than 
three years of 335 ships, with a 
displacement of 203,783 tons. 

But striking as are these 
figures, and loud as is the tale 
of the destructive competition 
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of Japanese bottoms in Chinese 
waters, the tale of the great 
naval arsenals and dockyards 
is even more significant. A 
visit to Kuré is indeed little 
less than a revelation. Armed 
with an official permit which 
read, ‘“‘Kuré arsenal and dock- 
yards, except the armour 
works,” I approached the main 
entrance in the wall surround- 
ing the entire works, and 
gained immediate admittance 
from the sentinel on guard. 
The first glance tells you that 
you are in the presence of a 
spirit of imperious energy and 
indomitable will. The man of 
“blood and iron” would have 
smiled approval here. You are 
brought abruptly face to face 
with one of the startling con- 
trasts of the East. Outside the 
wall fragile houses, old-world 
courtesy, laughing children, 
sleepy temples, leisurely priests, 
and smiling women—all the re- 
cognised ingredients of quaint, 
fantastic, orthodox Japan. In- 
side the clash and clang of iron 
upon steel, the roar of ma- 
chinery and the hiss of steam, 
all the bewildering equipment 
for the forging of engines de- 
signed for the destruction of 
human life, vast piles of ugly 
scaffolding, toiling masses, and 
a ten hours’day! Eleven years 
ago the naval yards at Kuré 
came into existence, the off- 
spring of the war with China; 
to-day they provide employ- 
ment for 30,000 men, and are 
capable of building battleships 
the equals of any now afloat. 
They are complete and self- 
sufficing in every detail. They 
turn out everything connected 
with the construction of battle- 
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ships, from a rivet to a 12-inch 
un. 

Prior to the late war, nothing 
bigger than a third-class cruiser 
of 3000 or 4000 tons had been 
attempted; but the war gave 
great impetus to Japanese 
naval construction, and in 
January 1905 the keel of the 
first large cruiser, the Tsukuba, 
was laid down. To-day I saw 
her all but completed in her 
dock at Kuré, a powerful first- 
class cruiser of 13,750 tons, A 
little way off lay her sister ship, 
the Ikoma, though not quite 
so faradvanced. But Japanese 
ambition has not stopped here. 
Two vast battleships, the Sat- 
suma and the Aki, are now 
under construction at Yoko- 
suka and Kuré respectively. 
Not even the Dreadnought, the 
latest pet of the British navy, 
will boast superiority to these 
monster engines of war. With 
a displacement of 19,000 tons, 
a speed of 19 knots, and an 
offensive armament of four 
12-inch and twelve 10-inch 
guns, they will meet with but 
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few equals upon the sea. 
And while poor, impoverished, 
heavily burdened Japan is 
adding ships to her navy and 
regiments to her army, the 
plausible pundits who mis- 
manage the affairs of rich, 
luxurious, affluent England 
preach pious platitudes from 
the Treasury front bench on 
the beauty of perpetual and 
universal peace, and, childishly 
happy in their belief in the 
immediate advent of the mil- 
lennium, hasten to cut down 
the armaments requisite for 
imperial defence. 

Not far from the newly con- 
structed Japanese ships lay an 
erstwhile Russian battleship, 
the Orel, now the Iwami, no 
longer the grimy battered 
wreck that had escaped an- 
nihilation only by surrender, 
and had been escorted by Jap- 
anese cruisers from the fiery 
hell of Tsushima to Maizaru, 
but a trim and useful addition 
to the navy of Japan. The 
last act played by the Orel in 
the passionate drama of the 





1 The enormous increase of the Japanese fleet during the past two years has, 
perhaps, not been generally appreciated in England. The following is a list of 
the larger vessels actually under construction in Japanese yards at the present 


time :— 
The Aki —— 
oe } first-class battleships 19,060 
The Kurama . 14,600 
= _— ; first-class armoured cruisers . : none 
The Ibuki . 13,000 
The Mogami. 
The Yodo . small cruisers 2,500 
The Tone . 


In addition to the above, the Kashima (16,430 tons) and the Katori (15,980 
tons) arrived recently from England, and the following captured Russian ships 
will shortly be ready for sea: 6 battleships, 4 cruisers, 2 coast-defence ships, 
3 destroyers, and 2 gunboats. The aggregate increase in tonnage represented by 


the above vessels is 226,483 tons. 
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Sea of Japan has been painted 
in lurid colours by eye- wit- 
nesses of the scene—a scene 
which portrays in all its ghastly 
horror the hideous reality of 
modern war. A third of the 
crew lay dead or wounded, the 
cries of the mutilated and the 
dying rose shrill above the 
storm of shot and shell, until 
human nerves broke down 
beneath the terrible ordeal, 
and panic and demoralisation 
reigned supreme. Down into 
this frenzy of human suffering 
and despair came the callous 
order from the conning-tower, 
“Dispose of the wounded.” 
The order was ruthlessly 
obeyed. “The work was car- 
ried out principally by petty 
officers, and no mercy was 
shown. Men were picked up 
and cast into the sea like so 
much useless ballast. . . . The 
scenes that preceded the cap- 
ture of the battleship were 
indescribable, the sea being 
dotted with wounded men 
struggling to keep afioat.”?} 
Away in the country is the 
Japan of your imagination 
once more. The roar of new 
Japan is far—infinitely far— 
away. Emerald hills and bub- 
bling streams, distant outlines 
melting away imperceptibly in 
soft blue haze; sturdy peasant 
women, knee-deep in mud and 
water, working desperately to 
get the rice-field planted in 
time to be coaxed to maturity 
by the burning summer sun; 
tiny temples and altars to 
Nature’s gods,—all are here 
just as they appear in the 
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fascinating and sympathetic 
writings of Lafcadio Hearne. 
The sojourner in the East 
scents a familiar atmosphere, 
and adapts himself instinct- 
ively to his environments. 
He shakes off the restrain- 
ing thongs imposed by a 
conventional civilisation with 
something of relief, and travels 
once more after the manner 
of the immemorial East, with 
his staff in his hand and his 
loins girded. 

Shod with the straw sandals 
of the country—purchased at 
the rate of two pairs a penny 
—I started one summer’s 
morning on a trip into old 
Japan. We pegged along, 
my Japanese henchman and I, 
—a worthy of the old school, 
with a name signifying in 
the English tongue “Little 
Mountain,” —and towards even- 
ing halted at a straggling 
village and put up in accord- 
ance with custom at the village 
inn. We had followed the 
course of a brawling river 
whose banks were lined with 
precipitous mountains clad 
warmly with dense forest and 
piled in tangled masses in all 
directions. At intervals along 
the road stood the inevitable 
chaya or tea-house, perched on 
some overhanging rock, seduct- 
ively calling to the wayfarer 
to rest a while in the shade of 
its hospitable roof. In com- 
mon with other frequenters of 
the road we accepted the wel- 
come invitation, drank immod- 
erately of the pale, astring- 
ent tea of the country,—for 





Eisho Shuppan Sha. 


1 From a description of the naval battle of the Sea of Japan, published by the 
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the summer sun beat pitilessly 
down on the valley bottoms,— 
and then tramped on again 
until the next chaya hove into 
view to mark another stage in 
the day’s journey. Thus for 
many days. 

The inn of Japan, unlike 
the serai of Western or Central 
Asia, is superficially clean, and 
supplies all the necessaries 
and, in a modified form, some 
of the luxuries of life. Quilts, 
which the lodger spreads on 
the straw-matted floor, are 
provided for him to sleep on; 
food—edible if unsatisfying— 
is served him in tiny bowls, 
with chopsticks supplied; and 
a boiling-hot bath, common to 
all and sundry, welcomes him 
at the end of his day’s march. 
The contrasts between the Far 
and Near East are, indeed, in 
many respects strongly marked. 
Here is a land that is kissed, 
not scourged, by the sun. 
Abundant water and a humid 
atmosphere have clothed the 
country in a mantle of tropical 
luxuriance and created in the 
Eastern seas a world of frag- 
rant flowers and riotous vege- 
tation, the very antithesis of 
the parched and sun-scorched 
deserts of Western Asia. In 
Japan the gentle and kindly 
nature of the people testifies 
to the peaceful influence of 
Buddhism ; in Turkey, Persia, 
or Arabia the stern and 
haughty demeanour of the in- 
habitants bears witness to the 
fierce fanaticism inspired by 
the militant creed of Moham- 
med. The humble worshipper 
at the shrine of his ancestors, 
the esthetic acolyte chant- 
ing with monotonous iteration 
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the meaningless Namu Amida 
Butsu of the Buddhist litany, 
have little in common with the 
perfervid apostle of Islam: the 
intricate and ingenious archi- 
tecture of the one contrasts 
markedly with the grand and 
simple conceptions of the 
other. 

Yet, despite such dissimi- 
larity of creed and setting, 
there is among the peoples of 
Asia, from Samarkand to 
Colombo and from Tokio to 
Stambul, a certain affinity of 
thought, certain kindred char- 
acteristics, observing which 
the stranger from across the 
seas may say, “This is the 
Kast.” The unabashed indec- 
ency of the bazaars of West- 
ern and Central Asia finds 
its counterpart in the frank 
disregard for convention dis- 
played in the country districts 
of Japan, where life and social 
intercourse proceed innocently, 
if immodestly according to 
Western canons, upon the 
assumption that, though the 
serpent tempted, the woman 
did not eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge in the Gar- 
den of Eden. The woman 
gives suck to her child in the 
street, the village maid takes 
her bath in company with the 
village hodge, and these things 
present no cause for offence, 
because in the eyes of the 
people there is no offence in 
them. Again, if the traveller 
in Persia or Turkestan is 
brought into perpetual contact 
with an unyielding and irri- 
tating resistance to hurry, the 
wanderer in Far Eastern lands 
becomes early conscious of the 
fact that he is moving in a 
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world where thought and ac- 
tion are characterised chiefly 
by a profound and imperturb- 
able deliberation. Finally, 
East and West Asia alike vie 
with one another in proclaim- 
ing the existence of that 
strange and mysterious law 
by which it appears to have 
been decreed that among the 
peoples of the West alone shall 
the sanctity of truth meet with 
respect or recognition. 

Of this homogeneousness of 
atmosphere I have invariably 
been conscious when travelling 
in Eastern lands; and it was, 
perhaps, because a tolerably 
extended acquaintance with 
the men and manners of many 
Asian countries had taught 
me to accept it without 
question or reserve that cer- 
tain symptoms of innova- 
tion struck forcibly upon my 
imagination as I travelled 
through the country districts 
of Japan. Schools presented 
a conspicuous feature in every 
corner of the country—not the 
schools dear to the bigoted 
literati of China or the in- 
tolerant mullahs of Islam, but 
modern, up-to-date, twentieth- 
century schools, where the 
knowledge and learning of 
the West is fast being im- 
parted to the children of the 
East. I remember one day 
meeting a number of small 
boys returning from a village 
school in a district far removed 
from the influence of railways 
and big cities. On my ap- 
proaching them they drew up 
to attention with military 
precision and bowed cere- 
moniously to me as I passed. 
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I was somewhat puzzled to 
find a reason for this spon- 
taneous display, and subse- 
quently learned that the cause 
was to be found in the cut 
of my clothes. I was dressed 
after the manner of the West, 
and was therefore an object of 
respect. You ask why? Be- 
cause the Japanese are the 
most sensitive people in the 
world; because the day has 
already dawned when much 
that is artistic and character- 
istic of real Japan must be 
sacrificed at the altar of pro- 
gress; because Europeanisation 
is the fetich of the day; and 
because European clothes are 
the hall-mark of polish and 
modernity in the gentlemen 
of new Japan. 

Nor is it only the boys who 
attend the schools in this year 
of grace 1907; for the school- 
girl in magenta hakama, with 
satchel and books in hand, 
walking blithely to the near- 
est academy, is the rule rather 
than the exception of to-day— 
and a vastly significant one in 
an Eastern country. And if 
we turn to statistics regarding 
education, we find that they 
more than confirm the deduc- 
tions of casual observation. 
Thus in 1899, 85°06 per cent 
of the boys and 59°04 per 
cent of the girls of school 
age were attending school— 
figures which had increased 
five years later to 96°59 and 
89°88 respectively. During the 
school year 1903-4 (the latest 
for which I have figures) 
£4,500,000 were spent on pub- 
lic education; and 5,976,124, 
or 93°23 per cent of the 
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children, boys and girls com- 
bined, of school age were 
recorded as receiving element- 
ary instruction. 

There is another—a power- 
ful, perhaps a sinister—influ- 
ence eating slowly but surely 
into the old communal life of 
the people, the influence of 
modern industrial requirement. 
Already thousands of women 
and children are toiling wear- 
ily in factory and workshop, 
attending mechanically to the 
great steam - driven spindles 
and looms which are slowly 
but inexorably crushing the 
life out of the old family hand- 
machines on which were made 
the exquisite fabrics embody- 
ing the artistic soul of Japan. 
Unguarded and uncared for by 
a kindly legislation, their lot 
can scarcely be considered an 
enviable one. No factory acts 
grace the pages of the statute 
book of Japan. ‘‘ We have our 
duty plain before us,” say the 
manufacturers, “to establish 
our commodities firmly upon 
the world’s markets. Let us 
get our hold of them before 
we are tied and handicapped 
by Government interference.” 
Such was the fervent prayer 
which I heard breathed by 
more than one manufacturer 
—a prayer which would ap- 
pear to have every chance of 
being granted, since only so 
lately as August last the 
Japanese Government refused 
an invitation to send delegates 
to an international conference 
at Berne, held with a view 
to prohibiting night work by 
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women, on the grounds that 
the state of the industries of 
the country did not admit of 
such interference ! 

True, the women and child- 
ren may smile over their work 
as the casual visitor passes to 
and fro among the whirring 
creels or the crashing looms ; 
but then the Japanese smile 
is an enigmatical thing, and, 
as has been written, “the 
Japanese can smile in the 
teeth of death, and usually 
does.” One must know some- 
thing of the possibilities of the 
Japanese smile if one is to 
appraise it at its true value. 
“ At first it only charms, and 
it is only at a later day when 
one has observed the same 
smile under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances —in moments of 
pain, shame, disappointment— 
that one becomes suspicious of 
it.”1 Some day the workers 
of Japan will rise, and will 
demand for themselves the 
same rights and privileges 
already conceded to _ their 
fellow- workers in the West 
—but the day is not yet. 
Before that time comes Japan 
will have dispelled once for 
all the illusion that she is a 
trifler in toy lanterns and 
paper fans, and will have 
vindicated her claim to be 
regarded as one of the 
manufacturing nations of the 
world. 

In the above brief pages I 
have endeavoured to put on 
paper some of the impressions 
which I have formed during 
four months of persistent travel 





1 Lafcadio Hearne. 
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and inquiry in the Mikado’s 
empire. No one could emerge 
from such an experience with- 
out being deeply impressed 
with a sense of the growing 
ambitions of the people, or of 
the inflexible determination of 
those in high places to do 
everything in their power to 
assist them in bringing such 
ambitions to fruition. Forced 
in the teeth of their own 
determined and strenuous op- 
position to open their doors to 
the world and to enter into 
the comity of Western nations, 
they came to a momentous 
decision, and having decided, 
picked up the gauntlet which 
had been thrown down with a 
rapidity that astonished the 
world, and plunged headlong, 
and with an altogether un- 
looked -for success, into the 
arena of international rivalry 
and competition. That they 
regard their victories in battle 
merely as a means to an end, 
and not as an end in them- 
selves, must be evident to any 
one who has had the oppor- 
tunity of making even a super- 
ficial study of the people. 
Nothing is more galling to 
the vanity of the educated 
Japanese than to find them- 
selves the object of erroneous 
beliefs upon this point. “On 
what grounds,” asked Baron 
Shibusawa bitterly, “did I 
meet with so warm a reception 
at the hands of the prominent 
men of the world?” And he 
himself supplies the unpalat- 
able reply: “The President of 
the United States praised 
Japan because of her military 
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prowess and fine arts. Are 
not Germany, France, and 


England praising Japan up to 
the skies on the same ground? 
If the warm reception I re- 
ceived abroad is based on the 
feeling that I came from a 
country known for its military 
exploits, I must confess that 
that reception is a death-blow 
to our hopes.” ? 

The end, indeed, which the 
Japanese keep steadfastly in 
view is a far higher one than 
mere proficiency in arms, and 
does not stop short of political, 
diplomatic, commercial, indus- 
trial, and colonial equality with 
the first Powers of the Western 
world. That they have learned 
all that the West can teach 
them in the conduct of modern 
war few will be found to deny, 
but that they are capable of 
rising to the same heights in 
the war of commerce has yet 
to be revealed. It may well 
be doubted whether, as a race, 
they have the same aptitude for 
bearing aloft the flag of trade 
as they have for wielding the 
sword of war. Just as in 
China the military profession 
was despised and looked down 
upon by the people,—with what 
dire results the battlefields of 
1894 soon showed,—-so in feudal 
Japan the merchant classes 
were rated among the lowest 
in the community. It is true 
that many of the best men in 
Japan are now entering or 
have already entered the com- 
mercials lists; but it is equally 
true that the country is send- 
ing forth vast numbers of 
small traders who reflect only 





1 «Japan by the Japanese.’ 
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too clearly the status of their 
kind in pre-restoration days, 
and whose procedure in neutral 
markets is fast pinning to their 
country’s traders the title of 
the pedlars of the East. 
Pedlary in itself may be an 
honourable trade, but pedlary 
fraught with petty fraud, and 
supported by devices which de- 
bauch the commercial morality 
of the West, brings little but 
obloguy upon the country’s 
fair name and fame, and pro- 
vides an only too eagerly 
grasped-at cause for the enemy 
to blaspheme. “The barrier of 
a low morality,” to make use 
of the words of Baron Shi- 
busawa once more, “is by far 
stronger than that of bad 
laws”; and I hold that he is 
the better friend of Japan who 
makes full and candid con- 
fession of such shortcomings 
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as are thrust within the radius 
of his view, than the plausible 
advocate who, by ignoring or 
denying all faults, encourages 
the nefarious in their ways, 
and disseminates false im- 
pressions which the cold and 
impartial evidence of fact is 
unable to sustain. When those 
who are responsible for the 
course and direction of Japanese 
progress succeed in inculcating 
in all classes of the community 
a due sense of the immense 
value of an unimpeachable 
honesty in every branch of 
commercial intercourse, they 
will have succeeded in removing 
a serious stumbling-stone from 
the path which the nation is 
striving to pursue, and will 
have placed their country im- 
measurably nearer the attain- 
ment of the goal which they 
keep steadfastly in view. 
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BLACK RAMSAY OF HANAU. 


On the night of January 29, 
1635, all the officers of Hanau 
garrison, holding that town for 
the Queen of Sweden and the 
Protestant cause, were lament- 
ably drunk. Our authority 
for the statement is “ Simplex 
Simplicissimus,” the hero of the 
most amazing romance of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and inci- 
dentally, it would seem, the 
prototype or the suggester of 
our own “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
He was, he says, page to the 
governor (who was afterwards 
discovered to be his uncle), and 
he had every opportunity of 
observing. The officers had 
gathered to their general’s 
house to celebrate the capture 
of some little fortified post a 
few miles off, and their doings 
are set down by the valet with 
all the valet’s want of reticence. 
First they were solemn, then 
they were lively, then they 
were, though ladies were 
present, very quarrelsome. A 
mixture of Swedes, Hessians, 
Frenchmen, and Scots could 
hardly be otherwise when in 
their cups. And there were 
bickerings, and even buffetings, 
till at last Black Ramsay— 
Handsome Ramsay he was 
called too—had to rise in his 
place at the head of his own 
table and almost at the sword’s 
point make them swallow their 
foolish quarrels. Him they at 
least feared. The banqueters 
dispersed; and then we have 
the valet discoursing of the 
hero. 

“So when my lord had re- 


stored order, away they went; 
and the master-drinkers (that 
is, they that could still walk) 
took with them the musicians 
and the ladies, and off they 
went to another house, where 
was a great room prepared for 
folly of another sort. But my 
lord, as one who either from 
anger or from over-fulness waa 
queasy, threw himself on his 
pallet-bed. So there I thought 
I would let him lie and sleep 
it off, but had scarce reached 
the doorway when he tried to 
whistle to me, but that could 
he not. Then he would call, 
but nothing could he utter but 
‘Simple!’ Yet presently he 
stammered out, ‘Th-th-th-ou 
rogue, br-br-br-ing me a basin ; 
I m-m-must shoot a f-f-f-ox.’” 

Then the valet revels in the 
details. It is great pity, but 
it shows only that Handsome 
James Ramsay, favourite of 
Major Dugald Dalgetty’s “ Lion 
of the North,” fine soldier and, 
as a rule, fine gentleman, was 
liable to the failing which beset 
his fellows. With the sole ex- 
ception of Tilly, the cold as- 
cetic who never tasted wine or 
touched woman in his life, and 
yet could give the word for the 
riot and rape of the sack of 
Magdeburg, every great general 
of the Thirty Years’ War was 
a drunkard—sometimes even a 
cowardly drunkard! After ten 
days’ feasting over the nuptials 
of the Swedish General Baner 
with a German princess, the 
General himself and two great 
German dukes who had been 
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present died of their excesses 
within a month. James Ram- 
say was after all neither coward 
nor confirmed drunkard: he 
was @ man as valiant in the 
field and as wise at the council- 
board as any that ever upheld 
the honour of the Scottish 
name in the High Germany. 
Who he was by birth and 
extraction no one seems yet 
to have discovered. His first 
biographer, Lord Hailes, is 
mightily put to it to prove 
that every Scot who took part 
in the worst war of the world’s 
history was a gentleman; but 
he could find out nothing about 
James Ramsay. That he was 
no kinless man is plain enough : 
he was called Black Ramsay to 
distinguish him from half a 
dozen of “ Vetters ”—brothers, 
cousins, what not—all in the 
Swedish service. One indeed 
was a field-marshal, who in 
Ramsay’s extremity of need, 
as we shall see, vowed to de- 
liver him, but remained con- 
tent with great swelling words. 
Furthermore, if there be any 
truth at all in “Simplicissimus,” 
he brought with him to Ger- 
many a sister, who was married 
to a German officer of distino- 
tion; yet his wife certainly 
remained at home in Edin- 
burgh. Perhaps she was better 
out of Hanau; but his last 
efforts in the hour of his direst 
need were directed to provid- 
ing a livelihood for her. 
Painstaking German pundits 
have discovered that he was 
born in 1589, and that he came 
to England in King James’s 
train. If so, he was at the 
time of his great defence of 
Hanau a much older man than 
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most of his comrades or op- 
ponents in the war. Wrangel 
was the scourge of Germany at 
thirty; the great Torstenson 
went home, an old man, to die 
of gout at forty-four; and 
d’Enghien was hardly out of 
his teens when he cut the 
matchless Spanish infantry to 
pieces at Rocroi. But Ramsay 
appears suddenly on the field 
of his fame, like the rest of the 
mercenaries. Scottish Hep- 
burns, Erskines, and Leslies, 
on the side of the Protestant 
hero; Irish Devereuxes and 
Butlers on that of the Emperor, 
—they all appear from no- 
where, do deeds of valour, and 
presently are singled out for 
honours, titles, and even more 
or less phantom estates. So 
Ramsay comes to the front: 
beyond a brief mention of his 
prowess at the battle of Breiten- 
feld, we hear little of him till 
the Lion of the North, having 
taken Wiirzburg from its 
bishop, sits down in despair 
before its citadel of Marien- 
burg,—perfect example of the 
engineering science of the 
fathers of Vauban and Cohorn. 
Between the picturesque for- 
tress and the town flows the 
Main; and the bridge was 
broken down, all save a single 
plank: any who would cross 
in boats must be exposed to 
a plunging fire from a dozen 
terraces of artillery above. It 
was natural enough that the 
forlorn-hope ordered forward 
should pause at the plank; 
but hot Ramsay and Andrew 
Hamilton in command threw 
themselves into an open boat 
and crossed in spite of all. 
Ramsay was hit in the shoulder 
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by a crippling ball, which pre- 
vented his ever raising sword 
above his head again. Hamil- 
ton was uninjured in body, but 
grievously damaged in soul by 
reason of some fancied slight 
to himward,—possibly because 
Ramsay was wounded and he 
was not. But the effect on 
the rank and file of the valour 
of their betters was great 
indeed: they swarmed over 
their single plank like bees; 
swarmed up escarpments and 
over curtains, through covered 
ways and into embrasures, and 
took the Marienburg. 

Gustavus was delighted 
with his Scots. Hamilton 
sulked in his tents; but Ram- 
say was rewarded with three 
“castles in Spain,’—that is to 
say, estates in Mecklenburg,— 
which it is needless to say he 
never got, but which, like a 
good Scot, he struggled to the 
bitter end of his life to get hold 
of for the benefit of that poor 
lady in Edinburgh town. 
What services he rendered 
during the next few months 
we know not; but when, after 
the death of Gustavus, the 
Imperial arms were again 
everywhere victorious, James 
Ramsay was chosen by the 
leaders of the Protestant States 
to defend the very umbilical 
centre of their confederacy,— 
the fortress of Hanau on the 
Main. 

Protestantism in Germany 
had had two centres: Baden 
and Alsace on the south, Hesse 
with the half-hearted Saxon 
on the north. The battie of 
Nérdlingen in September 1634 
drove a wedge between north 
and south which, had it been 
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hammered home, would have 
ended the war. But between 
Baden and Hesse, Hanau re- 
mained as a link, and Hanau 
was so far a no-man’s-land., 
It had indeed a count of its 
own, but he was worse than no 
count at all; and the popula- 
tion of his capital was quite 
peculiar. His father had 
married a daughter of William 
the Silent, long known by the 
loved surname of “Catharina 
Belgica”; and from this alli- 
ance, and from long residence 
at the spacious court of great 
Elizabeth of England, he had 
imbibed notions of liberty 
which made him open wide his 
gates to the persecuted Wal- 
loon craftsmen of the Nether- 
lands. They flocked into 
Hanau as a hundred years 
later their congeners flocked 
into England,—fleeing before 
Spanish tyranny as those latter 
fled before that of France; and 
they made of the little city 
what those others made of 
Norwich and of Spitalfields. 
They built a new town for 
their new ruler. Old Lutheran 
Hanau had stood a mile from 
its river Main; New Hanau, 
French speaking and Calvinist, 
brought the city walls nearly 
down to the river banks. Hard- 
working and persevering, its 
folk presently became rich also. 
And, above all, they brought 
to their new fatherland the 
stubborn endurance and, at a 
pinch, the desperate courage of 
Haarlem and La Rochelle and 
Londonderry. But between 
them and the burgher - patri- 
cians of the old town there was 
no love lost. Both parties were 
ready enough—and proved 
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their readiness—to feed off 
rats and mice for the good 
cause, but they would much 
rather eat even of that poor 
food at separate tables. 

The son of the large-minded 
old count was but a niddering. 
In the earlier days of the vic- 
tories of the Emperor and his 
Tilly he had indeed, Protestant 
as he was, received and wel- 
comed an Imperial garrison. 
But the triumphant progress 
of Gustavus through mid-Ger- 
many had swept him, with 
many greater potentates, into 
the flood. A Swedish colonel 
carried the double town by a 
coup-de-main, aided and abet- 
ted by the burghers, whose 
help took the appropriate and 
characteristic form of mak- 
ing the Imperial commandant 
very drunk. While he was 
engaged in shooting foxes dur- 
ing the small hours of a Nov- 
ember morning, the Swedes 
broke in, and Count Philip 
Maurice accepted the situation 
as he would probably have 
accepted the rule of Sathanas 
himself, was made a Swedish 
colonel or the like, and enter- 
tained Gustav Adolf and his 
newly arrived queen at sumpt- 
uous fétes, whereat her Maj- 
esty, with singularly bad taste, 
appeared with her favourite 
monkey dressed up as a Romish 
priest. 

After the cat had jumped 
at Noérdlingen, this deplorable 
potentate would assuredly have 
jumped with it if he had had 
the chance; but six days after 
the battle there rode into his 
capital James Ramsay with 
the “blue regiment” of Colonel 
Burgsdorf, two companies of 
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horse of the Hessian regiment 
of “Ido Simmons,” and, best 
of all, one company (162 men) 
of his own Scots. With such 
masterful competitors, Hanau 
was plainly no place for Count 
Philip Maurice. After a few 
weeks of bickering with Ram- 
say, he gathered together his 
portable household stuff and 
fled, wandering in poor sort 
from one French provincial 
town to another, till his pro- 
tectors had made it safe for 
him to return and to work 
their utter ruin. 

The Count gone, an immed- 
iate siege was to be looked for. 
But none happened: for some 
reason the Imperialists never 
pressed their overwhelming 
advantage home. Ramsay had 
a@ respite of a year, during 
which, if the Germany around 
him had been anything but a 
groaning desert, he might have 
provisioned the little fortress. 
As it was, he could bring in 
but little, and his munitions 
of war were contemptible. 
For a mile and a half of ram- 
parts he had but twelve 12- 
pounder guns. For garrison 
he had his few regulars, a 
burgher militia of four com- 
panies—‘“upholsterers,” “cloth- 
iers,” “bachelors,” and “general 
citizens” —and seven hundred 
peasants, ill-armed enough, 
doubtless, but men desperate 
to avenge their wrongs and 
their shame; for how the em- 
peror’s troops “housed ” in the 
Wetterau may be read in the 
pages of “‘ Simplicissimus,” and 
of soberer historians likewise. 

This was few enough. Put 
it at 3000 men: by the end of 
the siege it was not — than 
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quarter of that number. But 
in removing his worthless pres- 
ence, Philip Maurice had left 
behind him a valuable asset. 
Jakob Johann, his younger 
brother, sat fast in Hanau, and 
to Ramsay he proved an in- 
estimable source of help. To 
the prestige of his name he 
added that of a chivalrous 
character, of a kind which in 
that dismal age we can only 
look for in the younger sons of 
the ruling houses. Their elder 
brothers were lamentable per- 
sonages. But James John be- 
longed to that better type, and 
he soon showed it. Only a few 
weeks after the departure of 
his elder brother there strag- 
gled into Hanau the remains 
of the garrison of Friedberg—a 
so-called Imperial Free City a 
few miles off. Its commandant 
had surrendered without a shot 
fired, after the cheerful fashion 
of that war, and for his sins 
he found his way to Hanau at 
five o’clock of a winter after- 
noon. James John and Ram- 
say sat in court-martial upon 
him, and at ten o’clock next 
morning he was shot to death 
in the market-place. But the 
young count’s help lasted for a 
few months only. Ramsay’s 
ideas of warfare were aggress- 
ive; and when he learned that 
Vitzthum, the Swedish com- 
mandant in Frankfort, had by 
the treachery of its burghers 
been driven out of the city 
into the transpontine suburb of 
Sachsenhausen, he despatched 
500 men out of his garrison of 
3000 to help, with James John 
at their head. By a dastardly 
trick of Lamboy, the Imperial 
general, Vitzthum’s men were 
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made prisoners of war; and 
although James John and his 
Hanauers escaped, he never 
returned to his home. He died 
next year before Saverne-in- 
Alsace, fighting for the French 
he hated against the Germany 
he loved. 

But before this sad end of 
things he had taken part in 
at least one valorous feat of 
arms. The story of the New 
Year’s Eve of 1635 reads like 
a chapter of Stanley Weyman 
at his best. Ramsay had been 
offered and had accepted, ap- 
parently for any desperate 
service he might choose to send 
them on, the help of 500 loose 
French “riders” under one 
Colonel Bouillon, who lay in 
and about Frankfort. Of 
course only half the promised 
number appeared when sum- 
moned, but Ramsay added a 
few cavalry and some grudg- 
ingly-spared musketeers to 
ride behind the horsemen. 
Their objective was Alzenau, 
some seven miles away, where, 
they were told, five hundred 
Imperialist troops lay. But 
Alzenau, when they reached 
it, lay in darkness and deep 
snow: only the castle high 
above the little town showed 
lights in all its windows. 
Bouillon was so amazed that 
at first he thought of retiring, 
sure that no troops could be 
in the place; but a couple of 
scouts riding forward knocked 
up the dwellers in the first 
house they came to, and told an 
ingenious story. They came, 
they said, from Aschaffenburg, 
with despatches from the 
Imperial general there, Count 
Mansfeld; but their comrade 
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who carried the letters had in 
crossing the frozen river fallen 
in, horse and all, and must 
be rescued. Two unsuspect- 
ing peasants followed to help; 
but no sooner were they well 
out of earshot of the place 
than a pistol clapped to each 
man’s ear produced all neces- 
sary information. There were, 
indeed, dragoons in the village 
itself, five or six strong regi- 
ments within a mile or two: 
the officers, without a picket 
or a sentinel posted, were 
drinking the New Year’s health 
in the Schloss. 

For one of them at least that 
was the last opportunity of 
honouring the toast, for now 
the slaughter began. Tum- 
bling out of bed in their shirts, 
the dragoons were cut down 
as fast as they appeared, and 
then Swedes, Scots, and 
Frenchmen rode tumultuously 
to the castle. Bursting into 
the banqueting-hall, they “held 
up” all the assembly; only 
Count James John ran one un- 
fortunate captain through the 
body in pure error, “ believin 
him to be the commandant,” 
Count Wartenberg, who man- 
aged to escape. The rest were 
courteously admitted to terms ; 
and Bouillon rode back to 
Hanau with 800horses, Warten- 
berg’s coach and six, and, best 
of all, his despatches and his 
military chest. 

In strong contrast to this 
feat of arms we have the story 
of Babenhausen, a small for- 
tress which lay within the 
county of Hanau, but which 
Ramsay was powerless to pro- 
tect ; while Philip Maurice had 
thoughtfully carried off all its 
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artillery to the capital, leaving 
the burghers practically no 
fire-arms larger than “double- 
muskets.” Against them the 
Imperial General Mansfeld 
brought two 120-pound mor- 
tars, four 24-pounders, and six 
12-pounders. With these he 
succeeded in throwing into 
the town in five weeks 70 
bombs, of which 17 exploded. 
The remainder provided the 
citizens with powder, of which 
they stood in such sore need 
that when Mansfeld raised the 
siege with a loss of 350 men, 
they had only four pounds left. 
The besieged had lost a mere 
handful in the fighting, but 
near @ thousand by the plague 
which in those days followed 
close upon the investment of a 
town. 

That was at the end of 
March 1635, and so far Ramsay, 
like Mr Gladstone’s Gordon, 
was “surrounded but not 
hemmed in.” But the suffer- 
ings of the town had begun: 
there was want of money to 
begin with, for the fearful de- 
preciation of the coinage at the 
beginning of the war had had 
its natural economic result,— 
the bad money had driven out 
the good. Frankfort, where 
therewasplenty, wasunfriendly, 
and would not even exchange 
corn for such wares as Hanau 
could spare. Andwhen Senator 
Cotterell (whose cousins are 
surely among us still) would 
ransom some of his fellow- 
burghers captured by the 
Imperialists, he could only 
offer “two barrels of herrings.” 
Yet Ramsay went on sternly 
demanding money for the 
maintenance of his troops, and 
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somehow it was raised, though 
poor Elias de Lattre, the rich- 
est burgher of the new town, 
must rise one day from the 
council-board with the despair- 
ing exclamation, “Otez ma 
peau,”—skin me alive and have 
done with it. The senators 
sought aid from their co- 
religionists in Holland, and 
their High Mightinesses did not 
even deign to reply. Within 
the town the strictest economy 
in all things was already 
practised: prices had risen to 
five times their normal amount; 
and if “Simplicissimus’”’ is to be 
believed, the poorer burghers 
were already glad to snap up 
the refuse from the tables of 
the rich. As usual, on the top 
of all this came the plague, 
which carried off some 500 of 
the inhabitants—and this be- 
fore the real siege began. 

It began with harvest-time 
1635, when Gotz, one of 
Wallenstein’s old lieutenants, 
appeared with no very large 
force, but sufficient to keep 
Ramsay in check, and pro- 
ceeded to destroy the crops. 
All that he could he burned ; 
and when rain prevented that, 
he set his cavalry horses to 
drag huge baulks of timber 
across the standing wheat. 
But he dared not move far 
from the Main, and Ramsay 
was able to harvest all the 
crops growing to the north 
of the town. After this feat 
Gotz withdrew, but was pres- 
ently succeeded by Lamboy, the 
betrayer of Vitzthum. He had 
only 3000 men, but those were 
now too many for Ramsay, who 
was compelled to look on while 
the besiegers built some thirty 
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blockhouses at intervals round 
the town—an ineffectual mode 
of attack, and the more so be- 
cause of their weakness in guns, 
They had only twenty field- 
pieces ‘‘ of small calibre,” which 
means 4-pounders or there- 
abouts. Ramsay made their 
building operations as incon- 
venient as he could, but he was 
too cunning to risk the loss of 
many men out of his handful. 
And, presently, Lamboy re- 
ceived a siege-train from head- 
quarters,— two 12 - pounders 
and six mortars, but, unfortun- 
ately, no ammunition. That 
he had to make himself in the 
form of “ beggar-sacks,” which 
were simply baskets smeared 
with pitch and filled with iron 
and lead, powder and stones,— 
the powder being supposed to 
explode. The eight pieces of 
artillery effected in eight weeks 
163 discharges. The first three 
baskets fell into the town early 
in the morning of Sunday, 
December 13, 1635. One buried 
itself in the earth, the second 
dropped into a well, and the 
third fell into a pigstye and 
choked the pigs. A few days 
after one fell upon the roof 
of the ‘“‘ French Church,” and— 
rolled off. 

But Lamboy’s best ally was 
General Famine, and he knew 
it. Every attempt of the 
besiegers to obtain provisions 
from outside he punished with 
ghastly cruelty. On November 
22, fourteen poor creatures, 
prowling out in search of food, 
were caught and branded with 
the mark of a gallows on their 
foreheads. A few days later 
twenty-one were hanged in 
full sight of the walls. Ram- 
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say was powerless to prevent 
these barbarities; and could 
he have answered by reprisals 
he would probably have hesi- 
tated to do so—for one soldier’s 
life was worth that of many 
peasants. Instead he preferred, 
to quote Major Dugald Dal- 
getty, “to protract the cap- 
itulation by a counterfeited 
parley,” and in this he was 
partially successful. Slack as 
operations in those days were, 
they became yet more dilatory 
when the soldier knew that 
his chiefs were parleying: and 
Ramsay was parleying in one 
form or another during the 
whole of his two years’ rule 
of Hanau, gaining considerable 
advantage for the time, but 
being in the end, alas! hoist 
with his own petard. It is at 
this point that we encounter 
the legend, repeated by Lord 
Hailes, of Ramsay’s plucking 
up the pavements of Hanau, 
ploughing the soil beneath, 
and reaping an abundant crop. 
Ramsay was not such a fool. 
The harvests that are reaped, 
even in that land of fairy tales, 
between October and April 
(for so long lasted the siege) 
are not heavy ones, and the 
commandant found parleying 
more profitable than ploughing 
up streets. The diary of a 
suffering burgher of the city 
boldly states the fact: Ramsay 
negotiated for “ amusement.” 
Up to the end of January 
1636 there was no desperate 
famine: the chief want was of 
powder, and this was chiefly 
the result of the ceaseless 
sallies of the garrison. Jor, 
emboldened by the blockhouse 
method of investment, Ramsay, 
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as he always did whenever he 
could, now assumed the offens- 
ive. The besieged took heart 
of at the inactivity of 
their foes, and issued forth in 
strength. Sometimes they 
went out for mere lust of war 
—and shot General Lamboy 
through the cheek. At other 
times their object was more 
practical: they rushed past 
the Emperor’s blockhouses on 
the Main, and captured whole 
shiploads of creature comforts 
from Frankfort intended for 
the besiegers’ behoof. The 
Imperialists could only reply 
by shouting horrid threats from 
their lines, mingled with allu- 
sions to the fate of Magdeburg 
and the like. The lines were 
only 200 yards from the wall, 
but poor Ramsay’s feeble 
artillery could not avenge 
even such adjacent insults. 
And presently, with the new 
year, he had to draw in his 
horns: he could not now spare 
a single man—every sally 
might cost a life or two; and 
of powder he dared not lose 
an ounce. Potting at the 
Frankforters’ pigeons flying 
overhead, which had often 
helped out the meagre bill-of- 
fare of the burghers’ table, 
must now be sternly forbidden, 
lest a few grains should be 
wasted. All “ pocket-ammuni- 
tion”? was withheld, except for 
the Scots, and theirs was 
doubled. Indeed, so many 
privileges were granted to the 
troops, as distinct from the 
non-combatant burghers and 
peasants, that to escape taxa- 
tion respectable widows in 
dozens married themselves off 
at the shortest notice to 
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Ramsay’s Scots, and _ the 
embarrassed commandant had 
to declare by proclamation 
that such weddings by no 
means freed the brides from 
the obligations and imposts 
which they had been pre- 
nuptially bound to discharge. 

But now the real famine 
began, and what real famine 
meant in fertile Swabia and 
Alsace in those days we need 
not go to the picturesque 
“Simplicissimus” to learn. 
All contemporary narratives, 
English or German, are thrown 
into the background by that 
documentary evidence which 
generally clears, but here only 
blackens, the record. There is 
no need for fine writing. “On 
March 3, 1636, Valentine 
Engel, citizen and gravedigger 
of Ruffach, in Alsace, made 
oath before the honourable 
council of that place, and his 


deposition was signed and 
sealed by the honourable 
council, that last Sunday 


there came to him Agnes 
Ebstein, daughter of the late 
Hans Ebstein, and him the 
said gravedigger with these 
words earnestly besought, to 
wit, she had come from Colmar, 
where she had tarried for some 
days, to see if she could have 
some dead horseflesh from the 
knacker, and could not; and 
now by reason of cold and 
hunger she had come to him, 
the said Valentine, to ask him 
if he had any young unburied 
body at hand, to give it her, 
for she would eat it to satisfy 
her great hunger.” Further, 
that “a boy and two women of 
the same neighbourhood came 
to ask if he had not a young 
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corpse that he could give them, 
for for a long time they said 
they had fed on flesh of men, 
knowing well that all such had 
died of hunger, and therefore 
they could eat them without 
disgust,” whereupon the terri- 
fied sexton hastened to his 
cemetery of Saint Nicholas 
Chapel, “where he was wont 
to keep his corpses in a trench 
till he had enough for a 
funeral,” and secured it against 
such body-snatchers. 

And so on and soon: In the 
village of Rupperhofen (in that 
same tragic Wetterau), a 
mother and two children ate 
of the body of their father who 
had just died! It was not 
worth while to deny such aets: 
executions for murder for can- 
nibal purposes were not un- 
common: the wretched crimin- 
als never cared to deny their 
crime,—they might as well die 
one way as another. So at the 
siege of Breisach no one seemed 
to think it out of the way that 
twenty prisoners of war should 
be shut up in a vault without 
food and left to make what they 
could of each other—for their 
captors were doing very much 
the same. Things never were 
quite so bad as that in Hanau: 
burgher did not eat burgher ; 
but burgher ate everything 
short of his fellowmen. Cats 
were considered as “game”; 
rats and mice were tolerated ; 
and there are hints of even 
nastier things, but never of 
the cannibalism of the waste 
Wetterau. Disease followed 
close upon this unwholesome 
diet: typhus and scurvy were 
there present; and when the 
garrison made a sally the 
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peasant refugees would creep 
out behind the horses and tear 
up with their bare fingers all 
the grass and weeds they could 
find for food for their beasts 
and (at the last) for themselves. 
Yet Ramsay did not falter or 
fail: even in March, after 
twenty weeks of siege, when 
Lamboy sent him two fat pigs 
as a present, he would not be 
outdone, but returned a dozen 
good fat carp caught in the 
town ditch, with an inquiry 
which sounds strangely like 
that of the defender of Mafe- 
king: he asked for newspapers 
“to be assured that Hanau was 
commonly reported to be be- 
sieged.” In respect of effective- 
ness of attack and assuredness 
of defence, the South African 
village and the Hessian fortress 
are pretty much on the same 
level. 

For all the time, in spite of 
gallows and torture, Ramsay’s 
scouts had crept in and out, 
carrying more and more urgent 
messages to William the Stead- 
fast at Cassel and his heroic 
wife. She was a daughter of 
Hanau, a sister of the wretched 
Philip Maurice, but also a 
granddaughter of William the 
Silent, and the grandfather 
was strong in her. It was 
owing to her exertions that 
when “Little Henry,” one of 
Ramsay’s messengers, slipped 
out of the town by the Frank- 
fort Gate on the night of June 
12, 1635, he came suddenly, 
though twenty miles from 
Hanau, upon the united forces 
of William of Hesse and Alex- 
ander Leslie marching to re- 
lieve Hanau. The Swedish- 
Scottish commander had joined 
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the Steadfast Landgrave on 
the way, and their united force 
swept Lamboy’s blockhouses 
clear of their defenders in a 
couple of days. The Hanauers, 
of course, came out to assist, 
and among them legend 
has distinguished a “strong 
woman,” who was personally 
responsible for Lamboy’s defeat 
and the capture of his chief 
fort. What she did with 
Lamboy is variously narrated : 
it is certain that Lamboy 
eseaped damaged in reputa- 
tion, if not in person. 

And now Ramsay was free, 
and for Ramsay to be free 
meant misery for every foe 
within forty miles. For 
eighteen happy months he was 
the “Terror of the Middle 
Rhine.” No countryman of 
his ever harried the English 
marches with more zest and 
zeal than he exhibited in the 
worrying of his non-Protestant 
or lukewarm neighbours. No 
tears need be shed over the 
deplorable George of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, “the most miser- 
able figure of a miserable age” 
among German princes: the 
Elector-Bishop of Mainz was a 
foeman more worthy of steel, 
being, at all events, a Papist 
pure and simple. But the 
stories of Ramsay’s forays 
throughout read like pages of 
James Grant or Charles Lever ; 
and, what is more, they are 
true. 

Here is Johann Diissler, 
obviously from his name a 
German by birth, and dis- 
gracing his nationality by 
commanding a regiment of 
Croats. Johann lay at Nier- 
stein, of vinous fame, and the 
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good broad Rhine lay between 
him and the avenging James 
Ramsay. So far the Rhine had 
proved profitable to the Croat 
commander, who had enriched 
himself by the simple expedient 
of piracy on the river. From 
this pleasing occupation he 
was summoned just before 
Christmas 1636 by his Im- 
perial commander. But Johann 
lingered lovingly over his 
spoils, sent on his Croats in 
advance, and, for his sins, 
remained behind to count his 
gold. Forty miles away Ram- 
say heard of this most un- 
military proceeding, and sent 
thirty troopers to bring Johann 
away. These reached the 
Rhine on Christmas Eve, 
crammed themselves into a 
single boat, and, under the 
guidance of a peasant who did 
not love Croats, found their 
way to Diissler’s quarters, 
where he and his secretary yet 
lingered. By Christmas morn- 
ing the Croat commander, very 
lightly clad, was laid by the 
heels in Hanau, and his store 
of 6000 thalers was added to 
the Yule-tide gaieties. 
Ramsay’s greatest exploit, 
however, was undoubtedly the 
revictualling of Ehrenbreit- 
stein. That fortress, then 
deemed impregnable, was gar- 
risoned by Frenchmen, of 
course a8 allies of the Swedes, 
and they were at their last 
gasp. Their commander, as 
we are told by a particularly 
dry historian, had, in order to 
show that there was no distinc- 
tion of rank in point of rations, 
“already eaten eighty rats.” 
Ehrenbreitstein is on the 
Rhine ; Hanau is on the Main, 
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which flows into the Rhine; 
and the fact that there were 
between the two a hundred 
miles of carefully guarded 
waterway, numberless hostile 
pickets, and, most dangerous 
of all, bridges, weighed little 
with Ramsay. When the Sieur 
de Pichon, a gallant French- 
man, successfully smuggled 
through the Imperialist lines, 
appeared with money (his own 
as it seems) sufficient to defray 
expenses, the relief was immedi- 
ately undertaken. 

But the boats must go under 
the bridge over the Main be- 
tween Frankfort and its south- 
ern suburb of Sachsenhausen. 
Ramsay sent four hundred 
riders over the river to harry 
Sachsenhausen, and while they 
were driving cattle in the fear- 
less old fashion, and the Frank- 
forters were hurrying to rescue 
their bestial, the barges laden 
with “corn, rice, butter, lard, 
medicines, and cordials”’ sailed 
quietly under the bridge; two 
musqueteers, alleged monks 
and disguised as such, sat at 
the prow, and to all who ques- 
tioned them replied that they 
were conveying the properties 
of the Elector of Mainz down 
from Aschaffenburg, having 
slipped past those devils of 
Scots at Hanau. This un- 
blushing deceit actually suc- 
ceeded. The three barges ac- 
complished the journey of a 
hundred miles in nineteen 
hours, and brought their sup- 
plies up to Ehrenbreitstein 
under the very nose of John de 
Werth, the most dashing Im- 
perialist general of the whole 
war. 

The new victuals lasted but 
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eight weeks, and then Ehren- 
breitstein appealed to Ramsay 
again, and not in vain. Un- 
fortunately, this time he 
stooped to forgery, sending out 
his men with letters signed 
with the name of Metternich, 
Provost of Mainz Cathedral, as 
owner of the cargo. A single 
ship was employed, but it was 
to carry no less than 20,000 
Ib. of provisions, which were 
sent by land to be put on board 
below the dreaded bridge at 
Frankfort. The plan failed: 
the pickets on both banks of 
the Rhine were now alive to 
such tricks, and the adven- 
turers were challenged at 
Mainz, pursued, their pilot 
killed by a chance shot, and 
they drifted helplessly into the 
bank, where they were cap- 
tured, and their commander, it 
would seem, executed. Ehren- 
breitstein surrendered three 
weeks later, and as the garrison 
marched out with all the hon- 
ours of war six men fell dead 
in their tracks from hunger 
and exhaustion. 

All this was merry enough ; 
but, unfortunately, the removal 
of immediate danger brought 
back to Hanau its cowardly 
ruler, who was now tired of 
French watering - places, and, 
seeing the coast clear, nobly 
resolved to return and resume 
the reins of government. And 
Ramsay, grim and disgusted, 
had to welcome the poltroon 
back. He was now to reap the 
fruits of his own stern rule, for 
the Hanauers, wearied of mili- 
tary exactions, and forgetful 
of their deliverance, welcomed 
Philip Maurice back with ac- 
clamations. Ramsay’s day was 
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over: he was quick to per- 
ceive it and to secure his re- 
treat, at least from a money 
point of view. Of the labyrinth 
of lies which he now constructed 
or wandered into, little need 
be said. At least it may be 
argued in his favour that his 
first thought was for his wife 
Isabel in Edinburgh. Fifty 
thousand thalers he would have 
for her before he would budge 
an inch. But this was only a 
trifle: from admissions of his 
own we gather that his total 
fortune in Germany, reckoning 
all claims and “book debts,” 
was not far short of three mil- 
lion florins—say half a million 
of our money,—but even at 
that, nothing in comparison 
with the monstrous wealth 
amassed by those who sucked 
the very lifeblood of Germany 
—the Kénigsmarks and the 
Wrangels. 

By a change of front, which 
even those who have followed 
the tortuous politics of the 
Thirty Years’ War can hardly 
understand, Philip Maurice 
now appears as an openly de- 
clared Imperialist: Hanau is 
an Imperial garrison; and the 
people who are to pay Ramsay 
his fifty thousand thalers are 
the Emperor’s agents. The 
sum, they said, had been paid 
inat Amsterdam. Amsterdam 
is a far cry from Hanau; but 
Ramsay, though he never got 
the money, succeeded in laying 
such an embargo upon it that 
no one else could draw it out; 
and it was not till after the 
general peace that the Court 
of Vienna by a scurvy trick 
got it back. 

Meanwhile my lord of Hanau- 
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Miinzenberg — for there were 
actually two wee lairdies in 
the same little county—began 
to behave himself as little 
lairdies were wont to do. 
Ramsay, true to his salt, had 
always had prayers in church 
for the Queen of Sweden, 
—without whose aid, indeed, 
there would have been no 
county of Hanau - Miinzen- 
berg, or any other “berg,” 
left. The Count stopped all 
such profanities, and a few 
more pin- pricks of the same 
character on his part brought 
about the natural end of 
things. The man with the 
guns had the Count and his 
brother-in-law, a far better 
man, the Count of Solms- 
Laubach, arrested and con- 
fined to their houses. And so 
far so good: Ramsay was once 
more master in Hanau. 

Now comes the most extra- 
ordinary episode of Ramsay’s 
life, in which, strenuous as it 
was, the reader of our first 
paragraphs will have detected 
that there were moments of 
weakness—the shooting of 
foxes and the like. The cun- 
ning old soldier, master of 
tactics and no fool in dip- 
lomacy, allows himself to be 
outwitted by the merest tyros 
in deceit. Philip Maurice, of 
course, put himself in com- 
munication with his kindred 
lairdies outside: the lairdies, in 
the shape of Ludwig of Nassau- 
Dillenburg, formerly Ramsay’s 
staunch ally, came to the 
rescue. Of course a traitor, 
one Major Winter, is found 
within the walls: and the 
meticulous and yet spiteful 
letters of the craven Count 
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to this villain are yet to hand. 
The conspiracy succeeded: in 
February 1638 a force of nine 
hundred men from Frankfort, 
aided by the traitors within 
the walls, accomplished in 
nine hours what lLamboy 
with his blockhouses and his 
beggar-baskets had failed to 
do in nine months—they cap- 
tured Hanau. At least they 
captured the older upper town, 
the guns of which commanded 
the lower. And here again 
Ramsay’s carelessness is un- 
accountable: he, on whose life 
the fate of his staunch gar- 
rison depended, stood in the 
open street, giving orders, 
within point-blank range of 
the guns of the upper town, 
and, of course, was hit. 
Equally, of course, his fall 
meant the surrender of the 
whole town. 

What follows is not pleasant 
reading. Dillenburg’s way of 
dealing with his old companion 
in arms was not chivalrous, but 
it shows the immense dread the 
man had inspired. While he 
remained a prisoner in Hanau 
his room must be daily 
searched for instruments of 
offensive warfare. And pres- 
ently even Hanau was not safe 
enough: he must be moved— 
with a bullet lodged in his 
bowels—to Castle Dillenburg, 
and there his sufferings must 
have been heightened even to 
agony by the perpetual super- 
vision to which he was sub- 
jected. There was much talk 
about him all over Germany ; 
and his “cousin” William 
Ramsay, Count of Dalwaste, 
in the Swedish service, swore 
high oaths that he would fetch 
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him out from Dillenburg, and 
“leave no stone of that castle 
upon another”: but with those 
words his great emprise ended. 
And meanwhile Ramsay was 
being tormented with the 
most absurd suggestions. The 
vaunted diplomacy of the 
Jesuits at Vienna never dis- 
played itself in its true aspect 
of puerile folly more clearly 
than when it offered to the 
poor crippled man life, honours, 
and wealth, if he would “re- 
veal the plans of the crown of 
Sweden.” For what could the 
isolated commandant of Hanau 
know of the plans of the crown 
of Sweden? What he did 
know he stoutly refused to 
disclose, and his unfortunate 
private secretary was haled to 
Vienna, and there actually tor- 
tured to death, to make him 
reveal secrets he could not 
possess. 

His master’s end fell out 
otherwise. On January 17, 
1639, eleven months after the 
betrayal of Hanau, Albert of 
Solms- Laubach before - men- 
tioned, who had no great cause 
to love Ramsay, but who there- 
after approved himself a gentle- 
man, dined with the Dillen- 
burger; and “poor blind 
Samson” was at table also. 
As usual, all went well till 
they had had their fill 
of wine; and then, as usual, 
they fell to quarrelling, Solms- 
Laubach demanding of Ram- 
say why he had used him 
so ill. A man with a bullet 
rankling in him cannot always 
be the pink of politeness; and 
this one answered by com- 
plaints of his own treatment. 
This brought Dillenburg him- 
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self into the quarrel, and he 
said what it is to be hoped he 
repented of till the last day of 
his life: he asked the prisoner 
if he had not enough to eat 
and drink. Ramsay answered 
“calmly enough,” says the 
biographer, that there was 
more in life than eating and 
drinking. The Nassau count 
lost his temper altogether. “If 
he had been treated,” said he, 
“as Ramsay had treated Solms, 
he would have torn him with 
his teeth and broken his neck.” 
“Oh, as to breaking necks,” 
says the captive, “were I a 
free man I would show the 
Count of Dillenburg, whether 
on foot or on horseback, that I 
am a cavalier, and not of that 
sort whose neck can be easily 
broken,” and thereto he added 
opprobrious words. Fortu- 
nately they were all too far 
gone in liquor to argue further, 
and all three went to bed to 
sleep it off. Their actions next 
morning were characteristic. 
Ramsay sent his servant to 
tell Dillenburg he would never 
dine with him again; Dillen- 
burg sent his men to put the 
cripple in chains; and Solms- 
Laubach set himself to move 
heaven and earth to get 
Ramsay released. 

He might as well have run 
his head against a brick wall 
as against the wunreasoning 
obstinacy, half cruel and half 
cowardly, of the Court of 
Vienna. To it Ramsay was a 
wild beast, a monster of cun- 
ning and ferocity. Long be- 
fore the quarrel a decree had 
been issued forbidding “the re- 
lease of Major-General Ramsay 
under any pretext whatever.” 
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For months his gaolers, with 
the capricious kindliness we 
have seen above, kept back 
all knowledge of the sentence. 
When they at length told him 
of it, he seems to have given 
up all ho turned his face to 
the wall and died. The Count 
of Dillenburg was heartily 
sorry for the part he had 
played. Solms-Laubach was 
unremitting in his attentions. 
The neighbouring nobles vied 
with each other in providing 
comforts for the dying man; 
but all was of no avail. His 
spirit was broken and he must 
die. He made his will like a 
good Christian, leaving all to 
his wife, whom he exhorted to 
wear mourning for six weeks 
only, and then, for the sake of 
his little son David, to marry 
again with some man of good 
old family as soon as could 
decently be done. Then follows 
a bequest for the maintenance 
of five poor students in theo- 
logy, and then directions for 
the payment for 500 pairs of 
shoes which he had ordered for 
his soldiers in Hanau long 
before. All very simple and 
soldierly and Scottish. 

Even as to the manner of 
his death he was slandered. 
The extreme pain caused him 
by the digestion of solid food 
had compelled him to reduce 
his diet to eggs and little more. 
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The Jesuits of Vienna seized 
upon this, and declared he had 
voluntarily starved himself to 
death; and modern Prussian 
historians, whose tendency it is 
to blacken all exploits outside 
the sphere of their beloved 
Brandenburg, have repeated 
this. The quarrel with Dillen- 
burg was magnified into an 
attempt at escape, in which 
Ramsay, it was said, was killed. 
Lastly, it was said that he 
died mad, and that “ Simplicis- 
simus ”’ repeats this shows that 
it was the current belief of the 
time. As a matter of fact, he 
passed quietly away in his bed 
on the afternoon of June 29, 
1639, dying, as nearly all 
wounded men did die in those 
days, of blood-poisoning. 

A Prince of Mercenaries! 
with many of their faults, in- 
deed, but sharing with his 
fellow-countrymen their one 
cardinal virtue, and therein 
putting to shame the native 
Germans among whom he 
fought —he was absolutely 
true to the crown of Sweden 
and the Protestant cause. And 
his death of anguish within 
prison walls was surely no less 
glorious to his own country 
than would have been the tra- 
ditional soldier’s end amid the 
thunder of battle. May earth 
lie light upon him ! 

A. T. S. GOoDRICK. 
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A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK I.—‘“ THE BITTER END.” 


CHAPTER IV.—SOUTH STREET, MAYFAIR. 


“T HAVE a hunch that I 
should do a heap better with 
a grape fruit.” 

Miss Woodruff put down her 
knife and fork, and seeing that 
her parents were likely to 
leave her the field in which to 
soliloquise, continued in that 
particular drawl which, when 
affected by women out West, 
suggests a temper quick to 
short circuit. 

“T’m thinking that this Lon- 
don’s a poor place. Here have 
we been domiciled in the best 
block in the town for a week, 
and can’t get a grape fruit. 
Let’s have some coffee, any- 
way!” 

“Yes, miss.” 

In a moment the stout, dig- 
nified butler was at her side 
with the coffee-server of chast- 
ened silver. The fair Ameri- 
can girl positively jumped. 
The stout Privit’s movements 
were so prompt. In her coun- 
try one would never look for 
agility in one so corpulent. 
And then his fat voice, in its 
humble suavity, sounded so 
uncanny to her untutored 
ear. Her initial experience 
of real English service had 
positively alarmed her. Even 
in seven days the novelty 
had not worn off, and the 
Woodruff household still stood 
in awe of the unfamiliar ma- 


jesty of the surroundings in 
which it found itself. 

It is possible that in all its 
eventful history Mayfair had 
never witnessed such incon- 
gruity as existed when Maxi- 
milian J. B. Woodruff and his 
family arrived to take over 
the lease of their house in 
South Street. It was a direct 
transplantation from Nob Hill, 
San Francisco, to Park Lane. 
This strange phenomenon came 
about in the following manner. 
At the beginning of his 
career Maximilian J. B. Wood- 
ruff compounded drugs in 
an extensive retail store in 
Cincinnati. Tiring of making 
money for another he migrated, 
while he was still slim and 
energetic, to San Francisco, 
and essayed a drug store of 
his own. Like most enterprise 
in the West in those days, 
the store, catering for a neu- 
rotic drug-loving people, pros- 
pered and became many stores. 
“Doctor” Woodruff therefore 
enticed a plump fresh girl 
from British Columbia to be- 
come an American citizen, and 
together, on increasing profits, 
they began to grow sleek and 
presently fat. Then it was 
that fortune fawned upon 
“Doc” Woodruff. It came 
in the form of a Dago of 
kinds, and it arrived just 
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before increasing girth had 
sapped the great chemist’s 
remarkable energy. The Dago 
imparted some simple remedy 
to “Doc” Woodruff. The re- 
sult is found in the Woodruff 
millions. First America, and 
then the whole world, found 
that they had constant and 
extensive use for Woodruff’s 
patent medicine. Factories, 
even towns, sprang up in order 
that the output might keep 
pace with the demand. It 
grew beyond the powers of 
the now fast fattening Cin- 
cinnati druggist’s assistant. 
Then financiers lent it their 
wits and energy, so that when 
Maximilian J. B. Woodruff 
turned the scale at 18 stone, 
he severed his connection with 
the great industry that had 
grown up round his name, and 
found that he, his Canadian 
wife and his two daughters, 
had the interest of 25,000,000 
well invested dollars to live 
upon. 

Now there are many grades 
in American citizens, and 
every year the complexity of 
these grades increases. More- 
over, the self-esteemed caste 
privileges are very dearly 
treasured. Far more so than 
in many older countries. If 
there is one privilege concern- 
ing which the American citizen 
is jealous, it is his descent from 
that which is reputed blue in 
the blood of the mother country. 
If the claim be actual, the 
American of to-day will cherish 
it with every solicitude; if 
obscure, he will cultivate it in 
the forced atmosphere of his 
imagination, and emerge none 
the worse citizen from the 
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Woodruffs. As Maximilian 


J. B. Woodruff had passed from 
the absorption of a competency 
to affluence, he had cast back 
for the trail of his forebears. A 
much-thumbed ‘Peerage’ had 
given him theline. A fortunate 
patronymic, increasing wealth, 
and constant usage had, as far 
as he and his family were con- 
cerned, turned a visionary 
theory into a wholesome belief. 
His complaisant and substan- 
tial helpmate from British 
Columbia accepted the suc- 
cessful druggist’s conjectures, 
and, with the industry of her 
sex, distributed their digest 
with parrot-like persistency, 
with the result that the two 
stripling girls, who were to 
inherit the Woodruff millions, 
were nurtured on the hallucin- 
ation that they were the repre- 
sentatives of an ill-used branch 
of an aristocratic British house. 
All this would have had no 
bearing upon the present story 
if “Doc” Woodruff had not 
woven into the intricacies of 
his fantasy a belief that he and 
his family would one day re- 
turn to the enjoyment of the 
position and possessions out of 
which his forebears had been 
jockeyed. As wealth increased 
and British descent became 
fashionable in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the hallucin- 
ations, as is common with these 
peculiar delusions of a consist- 
ent imagination, became to the 
Woodruffs as solid realities. 
As a result the Druggist be- 
lieved the story of his own 
creation, and not unnaturally 
his wife and family believed it 
with him. His eldest daughter, 
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the tall, pale, graceful girl of 
faded colouring, who had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at the 
English breakfast fruit, de- 
veloped as great a fanati- 
cism as her father. Then it 
was that matters took a serious 
turn. Most San Franciscan 
fathers, when they can afford 
it, are given to indulgent treat- 
ment of their children. There 
was nothing in this world, 
short of a throne, with which 
Maximilian J. B. Woodruff 
could not indulge his daughters. 
Consequently he not only con- 
sented, but encouraged, his first- 
born in her quest for the tang- 
ible evidence of descent. A 
myrmidon from an “all world” 
Yankee firm attracted Miss 
Woodruff with a magazine 
advertisement. This youth, 
who certainly had originality 
to his credit, having probed 
the snobbish tendencies of the 
rich, undertook, in return for 
dollars, to “join up pedigrees,” 
as he put it. A judiciously in- 
vested five pounds will accom- 
plish much in this line in this 
country, and the agent of the 
“all world” firm put the College 
of Heralds on a Woodruff scent. 
The net result was the dis- 
covery that an ancient maiden 
dame of considerable means, 
with the patronymic of Wood- 
ruff, divided her solitary life 
between a property in Sussex 
and a freehold mansion in 
South Street, Mayfair. With 
that perversity which is notice- 
able in many maiden ladies of 
extreme age, she willed her 
money to charities and her 
property to distant cousins, 
who existed in quantity. The 
old lady then died, and a group 
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of institutions absorbed her 
revenues; while fourteen heirs 
at least found themselves co- 
partners in the Mayfair resid- 
ence and the Sussex mansion. 
This unsatisfactory state of the 
succession presented a rare 
opportunity to the “all world” 
frm. The London agent 
cabled to San Francisco, and 
immediately abandoned his 
mean lodging in Bloomsbury for 
temporary apartments in the 
Savoy Hotel. Thus it was that 
the Cincinnati branch of the 
Woodruff family acquired, at 
twice its market value, the 
magnificent English property 
from which, so the authority 
stated, it had been deprived for 
generations. ‘The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle’ made a front 
page splash of the whole story, 
and requiring an illustration, 
slipped in an old block of the 
south wing of Buckingham 
Palace, with the sentry-boxes 
painted out. This adequately 
served to increase the respect 
in which San Franciscans held 
Maximilian J. B. Woodruff and 
his family. 

Miss Woodruff languidly 
helped herself to coffee; and 
then, as Privit withdrew from 
the room with a tray, she 
murmured— 

“These hired men give me 
shocks. No wonder Marjorie 
usually prefers to  break- 
fast in bed. Pop, have you 
sampled the new hired man? 
He’s a peach! It’s a pity 
more like him don’t come 
out West. He'd only have to 
show himself in California to 
tumble into twenty dollars 
a-week, It seems a bit off 
to find a dandy buck like 
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him all guyed up with white- 
wash on his hair, like a 
coloured man at a _ peep- 
show !” 

“T guess you mean the new 
footman, Bud; he strikes me 
as @ most deserving young 
man,” said her father with 
that affectation of pomposity 
which he felt to be in keep- 
ing with his new surroundings. 
‘Yes, a most exemplary young 
man. I agree with you, Bud, 
it is unexpected to find such 
class in hired hands.” 

“T’m tickled to death with 
it all, and so is Margi; she 
hasn’t got the measure of the 
Park Lane dude yet. Say, 
Pop, we're nice and near 
the American Embassy here. 
Have you been rubbering 
around there yet?” 

“T make so bold as to sug- 
gest that we shall not have 
much use for the American 
Ambassador. I was intimately 
associated with him in 1880, 
and since then we have had 
no occasion to cultivate a very 
close connection. Gee! he 
knows what I said and thought 
about him then. No, Bud; 
weve got to climb our own 
stick here in London.” 

The return of a servant to 
the room reduced the Woodruff 
family to the silent discussion 
of their breakfast. 

John Privit had been taken 
over with the property. He 
was the contemporary of the 
youngest Miss Woodruff, of 
the Woodruffs of Mayfair,— 
the Rosalind Gwaine Woodruff 
who, at the age of sixteen, 
married a dashing subaltern 
in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s 
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Bengal Army, and paid the 
penalty of her temerity by 
giving her life to the great 
cause of empire - building in 
the fearful massacre at Cawn- 
pore. She had been several 
years the junior of Miss Wood- 
ruff, consequently the import- 
ance of the pompous Privit in 
the household can well be ap- 
preciated. There were certain 
laws in service etiquette which 
Privit had introduced into the 
conduct of the late Woodruff 
ménage. And he was deter- 
mined that the Californian 
successor to his late mistress 
should conform to his dictum, 
insomuch as his want of know- 
ledge of British households 
gave him the opportunity of 
impressing his will upon his 
new master with all the tact 
and suavity of imperious sub- 
mission, which is the infallible 
weapon of the well - trained 
English servant. 

One of Privit’s inviolable 
customs was the divided con- 
trol of the breakfast - room. 
Once the massive urns were 
boiling and the servers re- 
moved from side-dishes, Privit, 
like the true general of the 
trencher that he was, handed 
over the command to his under- 
study. Thus it was the new 
footman who cut short the 
genial chemist’s reflections upon 
his Excellency the United 
States Ambassador and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of 
St James’s. 

As the man of silk stocking 
and white-plaistered hair took 
his place behind Mrs Wood- 
ruff’s chair, there was a rustle 
of soft raiment in the hall 
and the youngest Miss Wood- 
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ruff tripped into the room. 
It would be difficult to imag- 
ine a more complete contrast 
than existed between the 
sisters. Delia Woodruff, the 
eldest, —‘‘The Bud,” as San 
Franciscans had called her,— 
was the complete antinonym 
of her younger sister; and as 
Marjorie tripped over to her 
stout father and placed her 
hand on his shoulder, it was 
impossible to believe that she 
could be of the same parent- 
age as the tall, languid, 
faded blonde, who was still 
trifling with an orange. Mar- 
jorie was perhaps three or four 
inches shorter than her sister. 
Her hair was dark and wavy ; 
she had the violet eyes and 
bright diffused complexion 
which are more usually the 
birthright of a Galway maid, 
and an air of pleasing vivac- 
ity and maidenly independence 
which was altogether irresist- 
ible. She seemed to embody 
in her small person all those 
particular charms of carriage 
and manner without which fem- 
inine beauty, however classic, 
is insipid. 

Marjorie Woodruff gave her 
parents and sister her morning 
greeting with all the aplomb 
of her energetic nature. Then 
her eyes wandered to the clean- 
shaven face of the man-servant 
standing behind her mother’s 
chair. Her eyes rested on him 
& moment in the involuntary 
attraction that the eye finds 
in a new object,— rested a 
moment, and then dropped, 
as she sat down in her 
chair. It was but a fleeting 
glance. But a glance of dis- 
covery, for it had caught the 
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clean-shaven domestic off his 
guard. Marjorie saw in their 
new man’s face that which 
should always be foreign in a 
good servant. She saw a 
momentary expression. An 
expression that was eloquent, 
and which any modest maid 
would appreciate in an equal, 
but which, in a menial, however 
regular his features and clean 
his limbs, is intolerable. But 
there was some excuse for the 
second footman: he was just 
experiencing the truth of 
Captain John Fox’s parting 
words as he had bid him 
“ good-speed ” to the fulfilment 
of his wager—“ You are bound 
to have big trouble with that 
newly - shaven upper lip of 
yours, Gasser !” 

James Smith, alias Osborn 
Herries, the new footman, re- 
covered himself immediately, 
and, to do him justice,—because 
it is very difficult to suddenly 
cultivate an impassive counten- 
ance,—it was long before he 
allowed himself to be thus 
again taken unawares. He 
busied himself with the 
younger Miss Woodruff’s re- 
quirements, and surprised him- 
self even in the ease with 
which he efficiently mastered 
the menial duties of his first 
essay in breakfast service. 
Even when the faded eyes of 
Miss Woodruff were fixed upon 
him and wandered over him in 
apparently mental calculation 
of his “points,” as if he were 
a purchasable article, he was 
able to turn upon her a good 
imitation of the inexpressive 
features of the truly humble 
servant, though his inclination 
at the moment, as the face of 
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the worthy Diggle came irre- 
sistibly up before him when he 
had first broached the project 
of domestic service, was to give 
vent to the merriment which 
the masquerade deserved. 

“Er—how are you called, 
young man?” Mrs Woodruff 
had turned in her chair, and 
was addressing the new foot- 
man in her fat, musical voice. 

“ James, madam,” came the 
answer. 

“Then, James, I would like 
you to understand ’—and here 
from the folds on her ample lap 
she produced a tiny toy terrier 
—“ that it will be your section 
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to see after little Dewey here, 
Follow? You can take him for 
a run outside on the side-walk 
now.” 

“Thank heavens for this 
relief!’’ mused the quaintly- 
attired subaltern of Dragoon 
Guards, as he took the little 
shivering tyke clear of the 
front door. “If only some one 
from the regiment could see 
me now! Jimmy Callagher 
would pay forfeit in sheer 
ecstasy and delight if he could 
picture me in this fancy kit 
perambulating a toy terrier in 
the street for the good of its 
health |” 


CHAPTER V.—BELOW THE SALT, 


Osborn Herries,—or rather 
James,—the new footman, had 


been a member of the Woodruff 
household for three weeks. 
That ménage, under the 


despotic sway of John Privit, 
was surely shaking down into 
the groove it was destined to 
cut for itself in Mayfair. 
The Woodruffs, parents and 
daughters, had rapidly over- 
come their first qualms of stage 
fright, conjured up by the solid 
dignity of their new surround- 
ings, and were beginning to 
experience that sense of dis- 
appointment underlying the 
discovery that all that was 
dignified and refined in English 
Society did not open its arms 
to new-comers to the plea 
of wealth alone. They found, 
as so many visitors to the 
great metropolis of British 
wealth had discovered before 
them, that you might have 
your box at the opera, dine at 


the Savoy, Carlton, and Princes 
with untiring regularity, sub- 
scribe to and attend six chari- 
table entertainments a-week, 
and still be a stranger to the 
distinguished persons whose 
names on the prospectus had 
loosened your purse-strings and 
attracted you to the function. 
There are no snobs like the 
would-be snobs, and the mere 
flashing of their wealth against 
that of other meteor descents 
upon Mayfair of like brilliancy 
was not the lode-star that had 
brought the Woodruff family 
to England. They had prac- 
tised that in an atmosphere 
where the soil was more pro- 
ductive of the crop than 
London. It was the more 
subtle charm, in which 
popular fancy garbs_ the 
little world of elect revolving 
round the survival of an 
ancient monarchy, for which 
they were athirst. Imagina- 
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tion had deceived the Wood- 
ruffs into the belief that it had 
once been the right of their 
house to identify itself with 
the inmates of this sanctuary, 
and they now began to realise 
that their solid wealth was 
not the magic wand that in- 
stantly fulfilled the wielder’s 
wish. John Privit pointed out 
to Miss Woodruff, with all the 
well-bred deference of his class, 
that the registers of Mayfair 
and the West End could show 
a wonderful tally of foreign 
origin, with much the same 
means of bolstering their as- 
pirations as the Woodruffs, 
whose success had never ad- 
vanced beyond the creation of 
a new stratum in society which 
the ignorant and indifferent 
mistook for the cream of Eng- 
land’s aristocracy. 

The Woodruffs laboured 
under several disadvantages, 
not the least of which was 
Maximilian J. B. Woodruff’s 
ancient quarrel with the 
American Ambassador. Amer- 
ican society in London is just 
@ trifle more snobbish than it 
is in New York. Despite the 
text-rendering of egalité and 
fraternité embodied in the 
scare-head of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of 
America, the exclusive hauteur 
of its self-constituted aristoc- 
racy is without parallel, un- 
less we specially produce a 
Hungarian magnate for the 
purpose of comparison. In 
the case of the Ambassador 
in London, the American so- 
ciety in London, being New 
Yorkish in tone, took its cue in 
the matter of class discrimina- 
tion from the big residence in 
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Park Lane. Consequently the 
“Druggists from the West,” 
as the Woodrufis had been 
facetiously christened in the 
American coterie, were not 
accepted by that small set of 
smart Americans who, in the 
shadow of the Ambassador and 
of the few heiress apostates in 
De Brett, enjoyed a precari- 
ous foothold on the fringe of 
London’s real society. 

In the initial stages of their 
English aspirations, Maxi- 
milian J. B. and The Bud 
worried themselves on account 
of this misfortune. Mrs Wood- 
ruff was far too simple-minded 
and unimaginative a creature 
to do more than echo her 
husband’s views. As long as 
she was not required to over- 
exert herself she had no fault 
to find with her present life as 
wife of the successful million- 
aire and mother of two amiable 
and pretty daughters. If the 
truth were told, she was prob- 
ably happier in the social soli- 
tude of her daily drives in 
Hyde Park than if she had 
constantly, as at Nob Hill 
and Los Angeles, to play the 
fatiguing part of the hostess 
in the public advertisement 
of her husband’s millions. 

Little Marjorie was, how- 
ever, in every respect totally 
different to her parents and 
sister. She had little use 
for the sentiments which 
were the motive power of her 
home. Her first impulse on 
arriving in England had been 
to discover the country for 
herself. First, with the aid of 
Bristow, the coachman, she 
had purchased a_ perfect 
little Irish mare, which, after 
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she had once ridden in the 
Park, became the first joy of 
her life. And then there was 
so much to see and do in 
London. She, however, in con- 
tradiction to her sister, had 
speedily unearthed friends 
whom she had known at the 
college in the South, at which, 
on account of some whim of 
her own, she had been educat- 
ed; and as these friends were 
domiciled in humble Chelsea, 
Marjorie had all the fun she 
desired in her discovery of 
London, without entrenching 
in the slightest degree upon 
the Mayfair schemes, which 
possessed little or no interest 
for her. 

Herries had quite fallen into 
the ways of the house. In one 
way it was fortunate that fate 
had thrown him into a family 
which, above-stairs, had little 
knowledge of English servants. 
Even though the novelty of 
his strange surroundings had 
to some extent worn off, he did 
not find the situation as irk- 
some as he had feared. During 
the first weeks of service he 
had always to be on watch 
against committing some faux 
pas which would irretrievably 
ruin the part he was playing. 
But, more readily than he could 
have imagined, he assimilated 
the functions necessary to his 
office, and as he rapidly be- 
came an expert man -servant 
he had time and ample oppor- 
tunity to pursue the fascinat- 
ing study of human tempera- 
ment that unfolded round him. 

He had realised from the 
outset that it would be im- 
possible for him to impose him- 
self upon his fellow-servants as 
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belonging to the same class as 
themselves. He remembered 
what de Percy Pritchard, of 
his own regiment, had told him, 
Pritchard had come through 
the ranks, and on first enlisting 
had pitched the yarn that he 
was the son of a country 
policeman. His comrades, who 
had detected his refined origin 
before he had even opened his 
mouth, laughed him to seorn, 
and at once christened him the 
“Copper Toff,” a name which 
will stick to him even if he 
should rise to command a 
Division. 

Herries, profiting by this ex- 
perience imparted to him in 
his own mess -room, satisfied 
the curiosity of Privit and 
Mrs Critchins, the cook, by 
stating that he was the orphan 
son of a curate. That on his 
father’s death he had, as a 
boy, tried several ways of 
earning a living. That he was 
doing fairly well in Canada, 
but had to come back on his 
mother’s account, she, poor 
soul, having had a paralytic 
stroke. He could not have 
invented a better story. The 
new footman’s refinement 
had been at once the subject 
of comment, even by the 
exquisite Stevens, Miss Wood- 
ruff’s superior maid. But the 
hard -luck story, with the 
sentimental climax in a para- 
lytic mother, immediately ap- 
pealed to the ready sympathy 
of the servants’ hall. There 
may be many faults below- 
stairs, but there is one quality 
which is more marked there 
than in the circles of the 
rich. There is more real and 
general sympathy and charity 
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for those of their associates 
overcome by trouble and des- 
titution exercised by the lower 
classes than by the majority of 
the upper. 

By real sympathy and 
charity is meant disinterested 
self-denial for the purpose of 
alleviating the afflictions of 
others. For instance, in the 
Woodruff’s household was a 
harmless little kitchen-maid, 
who in her teens had given 
her honest if humble little 
heart to some empty-headed, 
swaggering soldier, who in due 
course had been drafted abroad. 
Ultimately the little maid, 
unable to conceal any longer 
from her mistress the condition 
to which her trust in her lover 
had brought her, was thrown 
upon the mercy of her parents. 
In the meanest poverty and 
distress the child was born, 
and after a time the saddened 
little mother placed it in a 
family and sought service 
again. She slaved away to 
earn the few shillings a-week 
that it was necessary to pay 
for the maintenance of her 
child. For her there was no 
holiday, no Sunday frocks, 
no rest. In her unutterable 
loneliness she confided her 
trouble to the maids of her 
class in the household. What 
was the result? The scorn 
and flouting of her self-right- 
eous peers? No; such an at- 
titude is the reservation of 
the well-to-do. The sym- 
pathetic, womanly hearts of 
the servants’ hall melted to- 
wards the patient little soul 
who had been sacrificed on 
man’s selfish thoughtlessness. 
And the sympathy took a con- 
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crete form,—a small subscrip- 
tion was started. Willingly 
did the fellow-servants forego 
some small luxury that this 
fund might be sufficient to en- 
able their unfortunate sister to 
visit her baby, and to take 
the meagre summer holiday 
that was allowed, but the con- 
sequences of childish love for- 
bade. 

This instance of the char- 
acteristic finer feeling is given 
that the reader may not labour 
under a false impression of the 
class with which he or she 
may be superficially conversant 
in the character of master or 
mistress. 

There was that in the char- 
acter of the dashing Dragoon 
Guard officer, who, for a whim, 
chose temporarily to sink the 
position which was his by in- 
heritance, which had always 
endeared him to his inferiors 
in the social scale, This charm 
of manner held good when he 
met them on an equality. His 
hard-luck story had paved the 
way, and he was surprised, as 
soon as the initial incongruities 
of the situation had become 
dulled, to find how extraordin- 
arily interesting and pleasant 
were the paths of domestic 
servants in the mansions of 
the wealthy. 

As was only to be expected, 
the new footman, though he 
was Mr Smith to his face,— 
the decorum on this point 
being very rigid, — became 
“Gentleman Jim” when the 
maids discussed him behind 
his back. 

During the first week the 
entire servants’ hall watched 
the new footman for any show 
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on his part of patronage and 
condescension. The nearest 
suspicion of patronage, trace- 
able to his superior refinement, 
would have been so resented 
that his associates below-stairs 
would in all probability have 
made his life insufferable. The 
class is most sensitive to the 
suspicion of condescension in 
equals,—even so sensitive that 
it is difficult for one of gentle 
birth to avoid a distrust that 
is altogether undeserved. But 
as soon as it was sufficiently 
patent that Gentleman Jim 
had no intention, as Mrs 
Critchins, the cook, said, “of 
coming it over them with his 
superior education,” the serv- 
ants’ hall opened its arms to 
its tall, handsome associate. 
It was impossible for Herries 
not to make a few blunders. 
But these trifles were soon 
mastered, and it was not long 
before Mrs Critchins, who 
looked upon the new footman 
with a kindly eye, noticed 
that Stevens, the lady’s-maid, 
found occasion to be down- 
stairs a great deal more than 
had formerly been her wont, 
or was usual in upstair 
servants. 

Privit, too, had taken a great 
liking to his number two. John 
Privit was a very worthy type 
of his class. A west country- 
man by birth, he had entered 
upon domestic service young, 
and had spent his whole life 
in the Woodruff family. The 
late lamented Miss Woodruff’s 
father had been a man of wide 
experience and sympathies. At 
one period a close friend of 
the late W. E. Gladstone, he 
had attracted round him in 
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South Street a circle from the 
world of Art, Politics, and 
Letters that was considered 
intellectual in the ‘seventies 
and ’eighties. Before this Mr 
Woodruff had travelled con- 
siderably, and on many of his 
peregrinations Privit had ac- 
companied his master. Though 
his scholastic education had 
been slight, the young west 
countryman was possessed of 
no mean ability, and he profited 
greatly from the intelligent 
surroundings in which his lot 
was cast. As, however, he was 
for the most part dependent 
upon the reasoning of others in 
the views he upheld, he became 
dogmatic in all his arguments. 
The mildly Radical tendencies 
of the master became accentu- 
ated in the man, and at the 
respectable age of sixty-nine, 
when our acquaintance with 
him opens, the prospects of 
the Labour Party gave his 
socialistic tendencies and his 
dogmatism full licence below- 
stairs. 

But if the new footman made 
a friend amongst his new 
associates, it was in the case of 
Evans, the second coachman or 
head groom. It so happened 
that Bristow, the coachman, an 
almost octogenarian retainer of 
the Woodruffs of South Street, 
became infirm almost as soon 
as the new Woodruff took him 
into his service. It thus fell 
out that Herries was thrown 
much into Evans’s_ society. 
Mrs Woodruff loved her car- 
riage, and Herries gave up 
calculating how many hours 
a-week he was condemned to 
sit upright on the box beside 
Evans, as the stout British 
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Columbian and her fair lang- 
uishing daughter were driven 
round London. During the 
long waits outside museums, 
picture-galleries, and theatres, 
the erstwhile smart cavalry 
officer and the funny scrap of 
a Cockney groom consorted and 
grew intimate. And presently 
Herries found himself quite 
drawn to the honest little 
man, who made no secret of his 
respectful admiration for his 
tall companion. Little by little 
Evans unbosomed himself to 
the new footman, who learned 
that Sally Brown, a kitchen- 
maid in South Street, was 
coquetting with the groom’s 
affections. 

“She’s more reasonable now 
that I am doin’ old Bristow’s 
work,” he said; but he was 
not optimistic about the future. 
“These Yanks,” he continually 
remarked, “is so uncertain. 
They is good enough at the 
time, but they ain’t reliable 
like, and then with all the 
trade goin’ the way of these 
bloomin’ ‘leathernecks,’ ! a man 
don’t know where ’e are!” 

Herries would have liked to 
have told him, and the curly- 
headed, blue-eyed little slut of 
a kitchen-maid, that as far as 
one Evans was concerned, there 
would never be a lack of em- 
ployment in his own trade,— 
that there was a string of 
hunters away in Sussex and a 
stable of polo ponies in Hamp- 
shire, which, before the year 
was out, would furnish suffici- 
ent employment for the pessi- 
mistic Evans. But the time 
was not yet ripe for the dis- 
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pensation of that patronage 
which is the prerogative of 
the rich, At the moment as 
James Smith, Herries was a 
footman on eighteen shillings 
a-week, and as such Evans was 
pleased to confide in him. 

“The mistake I made,” said 
Evans one night, as they waited 
in the queue of vehicles outside 
Covent Garden, and drowned 
sorrow in a jug of “Fanny 
Frail,” ? “ wos ever cutting the 
bloomin’ harmy. I’d ’a done 
better to ’ave stuck toit. But 
I couldn’t stick so many bloom- 
in’ masters. But I was foolish, 
as I sees as ow most men as 
’as good jobs ’as got ’em from 
a-follerin’ their own horficers 
out of the service. But there 
was too many bloomin’ lance- 
jacks for me. An’ bein’ in 
booze one night, I just dropped 
one of ’em with ’alf a brick. 
Took ’im slap in ’is bloomin’ 
feather-bed !” 

“Well?” queried his com- 
panion, who had never before 
been favoured with so much of 
the acting coachman’s history, 
and was genuinely interested, 
as his suspicions with regard 
to Evans’s breaking with the 
army crystallised. 

“Well! I see’d ‘is nibs a- 
gaspin’ on the flags, so I sez 
to myself, drunk as I was, 
‘’Enry Evans, your name is 
Mr Walker,’ an’ then an’ there 
I did a guy, leavin’ my bloom- 
in’ ‘I’m afloat’ an’ all be’ind 
me. Chris Cherry was the 
cove a-fiashin’ ’is bloomin’ 
wand at the main guard. “E 
came out of my own mess, an’ 
wasn’t for makin’ ’is nice clean 
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duds all grimy with scrappin’ 
with a ’armless recruit as ’ad 
only proved ’e warn’t a worm, 
by droppin’ of a bloomin’ ser- 
geant, an’ only actin’ sergeant 
at that. He just shut the 
other eye, and old Ballincollig 
ain’t seen nuthin’ more of I. 
Wot ho! mare! stand still: 
why, you're as scared of a 
‘cop’ as I used to be when I 
was fresh from the army with 
a Walker discharge !” 

The new footman had been 
long enough in Evans’s com- 
pany to understand the quaint 
Kast End jargon into which the 
coachman invariably dropped 
as soon as he became heated 
in any recital which stimulated 
his peculiar vein of eloquence. 

Of course such wit as Evans 
possessed was speedily ex- 
hausted. But Herries had not 
yet had enough of his com- 
pany to completely dull the 
fund of the little groom’s orig- 
inality, though his lapses into 
barrack-room profanity often 
sickened the more sensitive ear 
of the masquerading officer. 
At such times Herries would 
cleverly turn the subject back 
to the fair but fickle Sally, 
and Evans, with that respect- 
ful taste which is not exelus- 
ively the possession of the rich 
and educated, would at once 
expurge the superfluous, if at 
times picturesque, profanity 
from his conversation. He 
made few efforts to discover 
the past of the new footman, 
with whom at first he had 
found it difficult to be familiar. 
Constantly, if the latter spoke 
to him suddenly, even after 
they had shared the box three 
weeks, it required a conscious 
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effort on the part of Evans to 
refrain from addressing his 
associate as ‘ Sir.” 

But it was with the butler, 
John Privit, that James had 
most todo. Privit had educated 
himself well above the stand- 
ard of the average domestic, 
and he revelled in a discussion, 
on an equality, with a mind 
which, though not as subtly 
trained, was better informed 
than his own. The past his- 
tory of his subordinate inter- 
ested him not a little, and 
having probed and found the 
thin socialist crust which en- 
veloped Herries’s mind, he 
jumped to the conclusion that 
the new footman was really 
an aspirant for Parliamentary 
election, and was acting his 
present réle to qualify for 
election by that section of the 
Labour Party in which he him- 
self was interested in organ- 
ising — namely, the Guild of 
the Domestic Services. 

So convinced was Privit 
that he had found the right 
line, that in a few days his 
dogmatic old mind had ac- 
cepted his haphazard con- 
jecture as proven fact. In- 
wardly he thanked his stars 
that it should have been his 
good fortune to have struck 
so intimately the young and 
active brain which was to 
guide the destinies of the 
fraternity of henchmen. His 
imagination carried him into 
a lucrative sinecure for his old 
age, and, determining to profit 
by the occasion, he at once set 
about introducing the new 
footman to all the Radical and 
semi-socialistic communities in 
which he was wont to spend 
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most of his leisure. Herries, 
seeing at once the delusion 
under which the old man 
laboured, was pleased to mildly 
cultivate it, for he saw therein 
the direction of the below- 
stairs current of opinion. This 
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current, a8 soon as it accept- 
ed the butler’s bias, caused to 
cease, almost entirely, the prob- 
ing cross-examination which 
had been the most trying feat- 
ure of his first appearance in 
the servants’ hall. 


CHAPTER VI.—ATMOSPHERICS. 


Miss Woodruff complained 
of the heat. She sat in the 
boudoir beside the window 
opened to its fullest extent, 
played with the latest work by 
Gertrude Atherton, and sipped 
iced water. It was a beautiful 
summer day, and as the fair 
San Franciscan lay back in a 
luxuriously upholstered chair, 
she could enjoy the early 
summer fragrance from the 
Park, which even at this dis- 
tance rolled along South 
Street, superior to London’s 
universal aroma of tarred pave- 
ments. But Miss Woodruff 
was not in a mood to enjoy 
anything. She was not quite 
sure where the unevenness 
came in, but there was no 
doubt that the Woodruff 
migration to London had 
proved a misfit. She did not 
feel good, as she had told her- 
self a dozen times a-day, during 
the past week. Her ample 
“Pop” told her that she was 
California-sick, and that it 
would come right as soon as 
they had “bust the English 
reserve and got to know 
people.” But The Bud was not 
sure that it was ennui that 
troubled her. She had in- 
herited much of her mother’s 
intermittent lethargy. She 
could idle the intervals be- 


tween sight-seeing in a foreign 
capital as well as she could 
play, on due notice, the réle 
of spirited hostess. 

Gertrude Atherton slid to 
the floor. This roused The Bud 
from a reverie. She stretched 
out a slim hand to the bell- 
push and returned to her 
thoughts. In due course there 
came a subdued knock at the 
door and the footman stood in 
the doorway. 

“Did you ring, miss?” 

‘““Yes, James. When did 
Miss Marjorie say she would 
be back?” 

“She did not say, miss. 
The carriage is ordered for 
four o'clock: shall I let you 
know when it is ready?” 

“Yes, — and, James 
Then followed an awkward 
pause. The Bud moved un- 
comfortably on her cushions, 
and catching sight of the foot- 
man’s face in a mirror, felt 
the blood mount hotly in her 
veins. His clear-cut face was 
immobile enough, but the blue 
eyes were surely laughing at 
her. ‘Will you tell Stevens I 
want her.” 

“Yes, miss,” and the door 
closed discreetly. 

The Bud almost gave a sigh 
of relief. Then she jumped to 
her feet, and in doing so kicked 
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poor Gertrude Atherton still 
farther along the floor. The 
blood had mounted hotly to 
her face. What was it that 
upset her composure in the 
presence of this menial? Com- 
mand herself as she would, she 
could not get away from the 
impression that this hired man 
was secretly laughing at her. 
His attitude annoyed her,—it 
made her ashamed of her in- 
ability to stifle her annoyance. 
She looked again in the glass 
and muttered, “To think that 
Bud Woodruff is upset by the 
nerve of a hired man! That 
would be pie to some of them 
in ’Frisco!” 

Her maid entered. She was 
a common type of clean-looking 
English girl, remarkable for 
her wealth of brown hair and 
trim figure. 

“Did you wish to see me, 
miss?” 

“Yes, Stevens,” answered 
The Bud, as she sank down 
again into the cane-chair. “Er 
—will you close the venetian ! 
I have no use for the noise of 
Park Lane, and the noise of 
these motors is rather tough.” 

Stevens proceeded to do her 
young mistress’s bidding, but 
she could not help smiling in 
her turn at the curious per- 
versity of temperament that 
preferred, for the purpose of 
closing a window, a lady’s-maid, 
who was downstairs, to a 
really elegantly proportioned 
footman, who was upstairs. 

“Ts that all, miss?” 

“Yes, thank you, Stevens. 
But—say, Stevens, I shall not 
go out with Mrs Woodruff at 
four. Sit down, Stevens: now 
that you are up here, you might 
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look up these things in Bae- 
deker. Yes, that was what I 
wanted. I shall be awfully 
tickled if we fix it ourselves.” 

Stevens picked up Baede- 
ker’s ‘London,’ which had for- 
tunately intruded itself upon 
The Bud’s vision when she 
was casting about for some 
excuse to keep her maid in 
the room. She had barely 
turned over a dozen pages 
when The Bud’s languid voice 
apprised her that her mistress’s 
dislike of solitude was respon- 
sible for the summons. 

“Do you know who those 
folk are, Stevens, in the white 
mansion opposite ?” 

“No, miss; I am not sure 
which people you mean.” 

“You're always rubbering 
round; you must have seen 
them. Two elegant blondes 
who ride out in a dinky little 
car!” 

“T have not noticed them, 
miss, but I will ask Smith; it 
is more in his line.” 

“James! what has a, hired 
man got to do with the 
neighbours ?”’ 

“Well, you see, miss, he 
announces people, and that 
sort of thing. Footmen are 
supposed to know people. Be- 
sides, now I think of it, I 
believe Smith did mention the 
names of the people who have 
the white house opposite. But 
I am not—I am not sure that 
I mean the same house that 
you have in your mind.” 

The maid looked up under her 
lashes to see if anything was 
to be gathered from her young 
mistress’s face. The Bud was 
gazing abstractedly over the 
green tops of the trees in the 
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Park. Presently she reopened 
the conversation. 

“T don’t care much for hired 
men about the house. We 
don’t do much of that out 
West, where I come from, 
Stevens. There’s _ usually 
trouble to burn if you have 
white men as hired helps. 
There must be absolutely nix 
for three men to do about 
this house. Where do they all 
sleep, Stevens ?” 

‘The two footmen sleep out, 
miss; only Mr Privit sleeps 
here.” 

“T suppose they come to 
business about twelve o’clock. 
I never see James now in the 
mornings. Lazy habits, these 
British hired hands have!” 

“T don’t think they are so 
very late, miss; there is lots 
for them to do in a big house 
like this. Besides, since the 
coachman went sick, Smith 
takes Miss Marjorie out in the 
Park every morning.” 

The Bud turned her great 
faded eyes upon her maid and 
questioned her in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“Takes my sister out in 
the Park! That’s a merry 
thought. You are not being 
fresh, are you, Stevens?” 

“T mean, miss, that now 
that Evans the groom is coach- 
man, as Mr Bristow is sick, 
there was no one to go out 
in the Park in the morning 
with Miss Marjorie, so Evans 
told Mr Woodruff that Smith 
had been a groom before he 
was a footman, and so he has 
been going out with her.” 

“Horse -riding, you mean. 
ban quite another proposi- 
ion.” 
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Although Stevens was again 
busying herself with the leaves 
of Baedeker she had not missed 
the little atmospheric disturb- 
ance which her information 
had aroused. She was con- 
firmed in the instinctive view 
she had taken when her young 
mistress, forgetting all about 
the required quest in Baedeker, 
dismissed her. 

* All right, Stevens ; I guess 
Tll get quit of these cold 
shivers and do _ something. 
And will you just send up 
James if the buggy hasn’t yet 
come round.” 

The maid withdrew with the 
studied gravity of her class, 
but as she closed the door her 
face gave evidence of an emo- 
tion which was not entirely 
due to release from amused 
decorum. A considerable agi- 
tation was racing through 
Stevens’s brain, and as she 
tripped gracefully downstairs 
she murmured to herself, “ Will 
there be no end to this? Isa 
curly-headed servant, just be- 
cause he can ape the gentleman 
in his manners, not only to 
turn the heads of all the maids 
downstairs, but to insinuate 
himself upstairs also? What 
kind of people are these 
Americans, I wonder, that their 
women-folk cannot find any- 
thing better to do, or any more 
pride, than to throw sheep’s 
eyes at men-servants! It’s a 
disgrace to the locality.” In 
the excess of her jealous reflec- 
tion Stevens tossed her head 
as she came face to face in the 
hall with the main cause of her 
agitation. 

“You're wanted upstairs 
again, Mr Smith.” 
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“Which upstairs, miss?” 
James asked smilingly, as he 
fell without effort into the 
correct bearing of his class 
towards the lady’s-maid. 

“Which would it be to such 
a fine gentleman as yourself, 
Mr Smith, but my lady’s bou- 
doir? Won’t you pick a nose- 
gay first?” And with this 
vicious little retort the lady’s- 
maid disappeared through the 
baize door. 

The new footman leaned for 
a moment against the banis- 
ter. “What have I done 
now?” he mused, overcome 
with mirth at the thought of 
what his brother officers would 
have said if they could have 
been present at this little pass- 
age of arms. If, however, 
Herries could have known 
what was passing through 
Miss Delia Woodruff’s mind at 
the same moment, he would 
probably have been still further 
amused. 

The Bud had thrown aside 
her lethargy, and was standing 
with her back to the fireplace : 
her pale face gave evidence 
of more expression than was 
usual, and her faded eyes 
seemed to reflect her agitation 
in the suspicion of a deeper 
flash behind them. “If that 
is not the limit,” she said to 
herself. “‘Here’s Margi in her 
same old tomboy way annex- 
ing the house servants for her 
own personal use. I have a 
hunch that if I set right down 
to it I can find an orchestra 
for that lovely buck to play in. 
Here he is!” 

Herries entered, evincing all 
the dignity entailed by his long 
tan driving-coat. He stood at 
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a placid attention. “Did you 
wish to see me, miss?” 

The Bud had drawn herself 
up to the full height of her 
slim length. She had intended 
that the interview should be 
conducted with much hau- 
teur on her part. But—and 
herein lay the ignominy of it 
all—she felt herself quail before 
the clear blue eyes and open 
countenance of the man-serv- 
ant. Something seemed to 
snap in her prearranged in- 
tentions: she averted her gaze 
to the window. 

“Yes, James, I have gotten 
the idea that it will suit my 
complaint to take walking ex- 
ercise in the mornings. Mr 
Woodruff has said that he 
does not think I should per- 
ambulate London without an 
escort. You will therefore, 
perhaps — that is, I should 
suggest, perhaps, you would 
be the best person to come 
out with me!” 

It was unexpected, but Her- 
ries never moved a muscle. 
“Very good, miss; but it will 
interfere with Miss Marjorie’s 
riding.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Owing to the ill-health of 
the coachman, I accompany 
Miss Marjorie when she rides 
in the Park.” 

“Tell Privit to hire another 
man to do the horse-riding. I 
have need of you in the morn- 
ings, and you may take it from 
me that I get my way in most 
things in this shanty.” 

“Very good, miss. Are you 
coming in the carriage?” 

“No—you may go. Wait, 
easy there: I don’t want you 
to perambulate all London 
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guyed up like that. Dress 
like a white man—follow?” 

“T think that I understand 

our wishes, miss.” 

Was he still laughing at her? 
The Bud regained her com- 
posure with the suspicion that 
the studied good taste of the 
footman’s English implied a 
mild censure upon her for her 
Western slang. She sat down 
moodily. “It’s the limit to 
think that a hired man, and 
a Britisher at that, could fool 
me like this!” 

To Herries this strange whim 
on the part of the undisputably 
directing influence in the house 
came somewhat as a disagree- 
able surprise. It was this 
morning ride in the Park that 
made his present life worth 
living. Moreover, when the 
obsequious footman allowed 
himself for a moment or two 
to think as Osborn Herries, 
he was not quite sure that he 
did not find something quite 
agreeable in the company of 
the neat little San Franciscan 
horsewoman, whom he helped 
in and out of the saddle and 
rode behind each day. She 
furnished such an absolute 
contrast to her sister. Whereas 
The Bud was meddlesome 
and loquacious in her atti- 
tude to her subordinates, Miss 
Marjorie was reserved and con- 
ciliatory. She seemed to pos- 
sess that natural ease and 
freedom in her intercourse with 
those beneath her which is in- 
stinctive to good breeding; 
and none would have suspected, 
from her appearance in dress 
or her manner, that the small 
and pretty little horsewoman 
who, with the well-turned-out 
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groom behind her, was a con- 
stant figure in the Row, was 
a foreigner of very recent im- 
portation. Even if any one 
had heard her speak they 
might easily have been de- 
ceived; for Marjorie Woodruff 
had none of the trying accent, 
and few of the mannerisms 
of conversation, which were 
so pronounced and tiresome in 
her elder sister. Whereas the 
sister bored him, this keen 
little sportswoman interested 
the masquerading subaltern ; 
and descending from his inter- 
view with The Bud, he sudden- 
ly realised that the pretty little 
Westerner with the Southern 
ways also found a passing in- 
terest in him. She was just 
returning from a swimming 
competition. Herries met her 
on the stairs. 

“ Beg pardon, miss; but Miss 
Woodruff has given orders that 
I am to discontinue riding out 
with you in the Park.” 

Marjorie stopped on the stairs 
and did what she had very 
rarely done before—looked the 
footman full in the eyes. 

“Did my sister tell you that? 
Then, James, you must find me 
another man as reliable as your- 
self. I am very, very sorry.” 

She turned and was run- 
ning up the stairs, leaving 
with the servant the vision 
of a very charming face, with 
its dark colouring ripened by 
the healthy glow induced by 
exercise. The dark hair that 
would never be adequately re- 
strained had rebelled against 
the offices of a bathing-cap, 
and in its lawlessness suited 
the wild sweet beauty of the 
face. Yes, the new footman 
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would regret his return to his 
legitimate duties as an indoor 
servant. To that extent, at 
least, this one brief look into 
his mistress’s eyes had been 
informing. For the first time 
that he could remember, Evans’s 
witticisms that day grated on 
his ear as the carriage rolled 
the Woodruffs, husband and 
wife, to test, for a change, the 
beauties of Regent’s Park. 

Marjorie Woodruff would 
have gone straight to her own 
room, but that The Bud, hearing 
her light step on the stairs, 
called to her. She found her 
sister still standing against the 
fireplace in what Marjorie’s 
experienced eye detected to be 
a militant attitude. Nor was 
she mistaken. The Bud was 
so upset by her own interpre- 
tation of the slight departure 
in household etiquette to which 
her sister had been a party, 
that she was bent on war. 

“Say, Margi, it’s pretty 
tough you annexing all the 
hired hands in the shanty.” 

“Who have I annexed, 
Bud?” 

“Why, that great guy of a 
flunkey. There’s nobody left 
to help me take my exercise.” 

“Tt has not occurred to me, 
Bud, that there’s a famine in 
hired hands here. What’s the 
mark? I want to go and 
make myself tidy.” 

Marjorie Woodruff had 
dropped into the ornamental 
cane. It was evident that she 
had no intention of supplying 
the opposition which wo 
furnish her sister with the 
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relief she desired. Her ex- 
pressed boredom in the theme, 
however, in its way, was almost 
as exasperating as a fighting 
front would have been. The 
Bud turned nasty. 

‘Don’t come it that you are 
not wise to my mark. I’ve 
gotten on the trail all right, 
and it’ll just be your trouble to 
quit your bum Southern ways 
right here. It’s lovely billiards 
to find a sister of mine with 
her latch-string hanging out 
about two feet for an invite to 
every dandy hired man in 
the block. You'll understand, 
honey, that I’m next to your 
little game, an’ as sure as my 
names Bud Woodruff, it’s 
bound to freeze up in Maxi- 
milian J. B. Woodruff’s family 
circle |” 

With this philippic, most of 
which was delivered from the 
doorway, The Bud, who really 
improved under animation until 
she verged upon the beautiful, 
withdrew. 

Before the typhoon had burst, 
Marjorie had pillowed her head 
upon the cushions of the cane- 
chair. All through the tirade 
she never moved, though once 
the dark violet of her eyes had 
deepened and the grasp of her 
delicate hand tightened on the 
chair. Even when her sister 
had swept out of the room she 
had not moved. But presently 
her eyes began to swim. The 
welling tears, balancing for a 
moment on the dark, curling 
lashes, forced the dainty ob- 
struction and dropped on to 
the cushions. 


(To be continued.) 
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ODE TO ONE OF THE OLD INDIAN TROOPSHIPS NOW 
LYING UP AS A COAL HULK. 


How art thou fallen, fallen from thy place! 
Old Ship, in whom BRITANNIA did endraft 
Even those best and noblest of their race, 
Her Thin Red THomaAS (forrard), and (abaft) 
Knights of all shape and sort, 
Grim eld and giddy wart, 
(Myself included): when I see thee here, 
Mastless, disfunnelled, black as Arthur’s barge, 
With pain I meditate thy proud career, 
And think, how grave was thine imperial charge, 
Thyself how very fine, and how exceeding large. 


When thou didst start, what moving scenes were there! 
How thronged the crowds to speed thee, outward-bound ! 
What noise—what noise of cheering shocked the air: 
What stern command: what scurryings: what wild sound: 
What language, too! And what 
Emotion, was there not, 
When, at the climax, that misguided band 
Plunged with grim aptness into Auld Lang Syne; 
And seasoned colonels, for the nonce unmanned, 
Hemmed, and e’en rugged THOMAS of the Line 
Dashed from his somethinged eyes the adjectival brine? 


Such was thy going; but when fairly off, 
Ah me, thy dalliance with the wanton gale! 
Or whether thou didst wallow in the trough 
(Heaving thy round white belly like a whale) 
Or with ambitious screw 
Winnowed the vain air—Ugh! 
Enough! That corkscrew throb—that mounting poop— 
Those qualms—those vivid qualms—are with me yet! 
Lo, I smile wanly! I am void! I droop 
Pensive the bulwarks o’er! A great regret 
Fulfils me—little more, and I should be upset! 





1 A very young officer. 
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Quit we those epic foolings! Let us dream 
Rather of those more chastened moods, when thou, 
Under prest sail and a good head of steam, 
In lucid waters mirrored, helm to prow, 
And with a prosperous wind 
Shoving along behind, 
Responsibly didst urge thy passage—Lord! 
That was more like! To see thee waddling by, 
Pale landsmen bared the head! E’en those aboard 
(Call thee what names they might) could scarce deny, 
Thou Whited Sepulchre, a charm to fill the eye. 


And if men cavilled at thy lack of haste, 
Well, thou wert old, and when was age a crime? 
And, for those breakdowns in th’ uncharted waste, 
Those awful newsless lapses, time on time 
One would again be struck 
By thy surpassing luck! 
So much so, that at last there came about 
*Mongst those with private interests (either way) 
A certain strained expectancy, a doubt, 
Painful but sporting,—one could never say / 
Indeed, there was a tale; whereto I shape my lay. 


There was a Regiment, a mammoth Corps, 
Whose chivalry—and legion was their name— 
Kept ward ubiquitous the wide seas o’er, 
Sighing for vacancies that never came,— 
Sighing for vacancies : 
For (twas a way of his) 
Promotion long had languished on the roll, 
Slow as an Orient river low in bed; 
And, with much waiting, many a fiery soul 
Grew passé, or, as they expressed it, fed 
Up, so to speak, as men that saw no luck ahead. 


Then came a day when thou didst bear a freight, 
Ah heavens, the goodliest was ever seen! 
For there were common Captains of long date, 
And larger veterans (room for all, I ween) 
Whereof, of that one ‘ Arm,’ 
(Gods keep them safe from harm!) 
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A full six score put forth. And the time past 
Barren of news. And men’s hearts sank like stones. 
Days turned to weeks. And many said, “At last, 
She’s done it!” and in darkly boding tones 
Made mourning for the lost, and breathed of Davip JONEs. 


Then through that Royal Arm a great thrill ran; 
And many a knight, with prescient zeal ablaze, 
Crushed his bereavement down, and straight began 
To scorn delights and live laborious days, 

Hoping ’gainst hope, to pass 
C., D., and E.! Alas! 
There came a happy tidings, All was well! 
that chestnut o’er the seas did go! 


"Twas said, when theme glad news untimely fell, 
That all that Regiment, from high to low, 
Were stricken as one man, and reeled beneath the blow! 


J. K. 





At that time, subjects for examination for promotion. 
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KASHGARIA. 


THERE are few places in the 
world so difficult to get at as 
Kashgaria. Though it lies in 
Chinese territory, the journey 
from Peking occupies no less 
than six months. From India 
caravans take two months, 
having to cross meanwhile 
the three highest mountain- 
ranges in the world by way 
of several passes measuring 
18,000 feet above sea - level. 
Then from the tail-end of the 
Russian railway system in 
Central Asia one may reach 
Kashgar in three weeks, by 
several routes, all involving 
the transit of difficult and 
storm -swept passes. I came 
by the Indian road, and left 
by the Russian, experiencing 
thereby much travail of body, 
but no small degree of intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 

Nomenclature in Central 
Asia is a difficult matter for 
the uninitiated. Having been 
there, I am perhaps able to 
throw some light on the sub- 
ject, but only for people who 
are content with broad defini- 
tions and who have less regard 
for the exact truth than for 
the feelings of the chronicler. 
If we comprehend that Central 
Asia is a vague term for 
a well-defined region called 
Turkestan, we shall not be 
far wide of the mark; and 
if we know that there are 
three Turkestans — Chinese, 
Russian, and Afghan, — then 
we have arrived at as much 
understanding of the geog- 


raphy as is necessary for plain 
folk. 

Kashgar is the capital of 
the western portion of Chinese 
Turkestan, and when General 
Kuropatkin wrote a _ book 
called ‘ Kashgaria’ he invented 
a name which has since re- 
ceived sanction from various 
authorities on Central Asia. 
The Tao-tai at Kashgar ad- 
ministers a large region, and 
it seems reasonable enough 
that the country which he 
controls should be so termed, 
even although the name has 
no place in history. But 
China has had dealings with 
Turkestan that date far back 
into the misty times before 
Christ. The annals of the 
former Han dynasty (B.C. 206- 
A.D. 23) make it clear that 
the Kashgaria of to-day was 
under Chinese protection in 
the second century B.c. Chang 
Ch’ien tells us of an ancient 
Kashgar that was a convenient 
and important emporium for 
goods in transit between the 
Roman Orient and the Far 
East. Other Chinese travellers 
of the fourth and seventh cen- 
turies record their experiences 
in the quaint and old-world 
manner appropriate to their 
times, and leave us with 
the knowledge that Buddhism 
passed from India into Afghani- 
stan, from thence into Turke- 
stan, and then straight east 
into China proper. How much 
of Chinese culture flowed west 
and influenced Greek and 
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Roman civilisation is one of 
the subjects about which 
scholars are vague; but they 
are decided in the opinion 
that Kashgaria was the con- 
necting link between east and 
west, and that through it 
streamed backward and for- 
ward currents of thought 
which have deeply affected 
the trend of human evolution 
in Europe and Asia. 

Archeological research so 
far has revealed nothing of 
pre- Buddhist times, but in 
later days there is evidence 
that Manichean doctrines and 
Nestorian Christianity pene- 
trated far to the east. The 
tide of Islam flowed over 
Turkestan in the eighth cen- 
tury, and thereafter until to- 
day the country has been solid 
Mohamedan. How the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet fought 
amongst themselves, and with 
the Chinese, may be gleaned 
with comparative exactness 
from existing literature: it is 
one long record of fanaticism 
and bloodthirstiness, worthy of 
medieval times and Oriental 
passions. The Chinese gen- 
erally came out on top, duly 
massacred their opponents, 
and then gradually decayed 
until rebellion drove them out 
once more. These ups and 
downs have no great interest 
for us until the famous 
Yakoob Beg appeared upon 
the scene. 

He selected a moment when 
the Chinese were in sore 
straits, and, putting into prac- 
tice the experience gained in 
the wars of the Khanates 
against Russia, he crushed the 
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Celestial, over-rode all local 
rulers, and made himself 


master of the whole of Hastern 
Turkestan. The Bedaulat— 
Fortunate One — established 
himself so securely that Russia 
and India, about the year 
1872, sent missions to nego- 
tiate for commercial privileges, 
thereby deeply offending the 
deposed Chinese. But after a 
splendid and meteoric career 
Yakoob Beg fell on evil days. 
He played the part of Oriental 
despot so effectually that his 
subjects turned upon him, 
when the long-delayed army of 
retribution was sent from 
China. A series of defeats and 
a crumbling away of his power 
decided the Bedaulat to put 
his fate to the touch. He 
poured out two cups of tea— 
one poisoned, the other not. 
Then he went into another 
room and shortly afterwards 
ordered his servant to bring 
him one of the two cups. He 
drank the tea brought — and 
died. And ever since China 
has remained in peaceful and 
undisputed possession of Kast- 
ern Turkestan. 

Kashgaria is said to cover 
an area of 350,000 square miles, 
—a statement that has little 
interest until considered in re- 
lation to the proportion which 
is cultivated by man. It is 
startling to realise that human 
endeavour has been capable of 
rendering fertile little more 
than a hundredth part, and 
that ninety - nine - hundredths 
of it is irredeemable desert. 
Indeed all Turkestan, except- 
ing a few insignificant tracts, 
is governed by conditions that 
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are totally foreign to the whole 
of Europe, America, and to 
the greater part of Asia and 
Africa. Central Asia is essen- 
tially a region of oases,—a 
mighty desert of sand dotted 
with the merest pin-points of 
verdant green. Throughout 
Chinese Turkestan there is a 
rainfall that seldom exceeds 
two inches in the _ year. 
Whence, then, comes the water 
which alone makes cultivation 
possible, for there is no dew by 
night nor any humidity by 
day? <A glance at the map 
explains the phenomenon. 
Kashgaria, on south, west, and 
north, is surrounded by tower- 
ing mountain-ranges that are 
eternally capped with snow. 
In summer the relentless sun 
beats down upon glacier and 
snowfield, some of the pent-up 
water is released, and there 
flows down to the plains 
that modicum of the precious 
fluid which alone enables man 
to exist. Chinese Turkestan, 
then, is no more than a thin 
fringe of vegetation surround- 
ing the limitless and waterless 
stretches of the Takla-Makan 
desert, Closely overshadowing 
the fringe are the mountains, 
floating, white and dim, high 
up in the air, ghosts in the 
moonlight, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from clouds in the 
broad light of day. 

It is, indeed, a far and weary 
ery from the plains of India to 
those of Turkestan, but after 
many days there comes reward. 
We creep down mountain-sides, 
dive into long, narrow ravines, 
traverse gorges with precipit- 
ous sides, to find, suddenly, 
that we have at last actually 
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emerged upon open ground. 
Through the hazy atmosphere 
looms a dark line, which my 
cook, Kallick, explains is an 
abadi—an oasis,—the jewel of 
the desert. Here, after long 
abstinence from the comforts 
of life, we are able to revel 
in fresh fruit, golden honey, 
and yellow cream, and to eat 
our meals in a cool garden, 
under the shade of whispering 
leaves and to the music of 
bubbling water. Turkestan is, 
indeed, a country of contrasts, 
travelling therein consisting 
of periods of long-drawn-out 
agony and moments of deepest 
ecstasy. 

Imagine six of the clock, and 
a lovely summer’s evening, 
when the slanting rays of the 
sun have lost their power and 
growing things raise their 
heads, and man, woman, and 
child are awake and cheerful. 
Upon such an evening we left 
the oasis of Zanguia, intending 
to journey to the next one with 
the euphonious name of Pialma. 
We were advised to travel by 
night, because of the heat of 
the day, and if we must start 
before midnight, when the 
moon arose, it were well to 
have a guide, for fear of losing 
the way in the desert. I scoffed 
at the idea of the guide, but 
was overruled by Kallick, who 
flatly declined to budge with- 
out an escort. And Kallick 
proved to be wiser than his 
master. The distance to be 
traversed was a vague quan- 
tity, rendered more vague by 
the efforts of my followers to 
translate it into terms that 
appealed to my comprehension. 
But the fact is that nobody 
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knew how far it was. In Asia 
you start in the morning and 
you finish in the evening, and 
to desire any measurement 
more definite is sheer aggrava- 
tion to Providence. By start- 
ing in the evening every living 
soul in the oasis knew we could 
not arrive before morning. 
Only I cherished the fond be- 
lief that by ten the march 
would be over, and that by 
eleven I should be asleep in a 
comfortable camp-bed with a 
good supper inside me. 

The broad desert soon re- 
placed the delightful gardens 
and fields of Zanguia. At 
seven it grew dusk, and at 
half- past darkness fell upon 
the land, and I realised that 
my gallant hired steed had 
already had enough work to 
last him for a week. 

The descent of night upon 
the desert is not without charm. 
The haze which hangs over the 
horizon slowly closes in like a 
ring of fog. The pearly light 
in the sky gradually pales into 
colourless grey, and before one 
realises it the stars are twink- 
ling in the firmament. Road 
there is none, for the sand is 
not amenable. The tracks of 
other travellers are obliterated 
by a breath of wind as effectu- 
ally as the waves of the sea 
blot out the wake of a ship. 
And the flat expanse of desert, 
or the still more dreary gorse- 
betufted dunes, offer no land- 
mark to guide the footsteps. 
It grew darker and darker, 
until the white sand itself was 
hardly to be distinguished from 
the surrounding blackness. No 
guide in the world could steer 
® course on such a night, and 
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it soon became evident that we 
were strayed from the true 
direction. Kallick was greatly 
exercised, and cursed our guide 
with a fervour he had better 
reserved for prayer. The un- 
fortunate man wandered hither 
and thither in search of some 
indication of the line usually 
followed by travellers. Need- 
less to say he found none, and 
we were reduced to the use of 
my compass, until the matches 
gave out. Then the tail of my 
old friend the Bear served us 
for 2 while, and we steered due 
east until bogged in a maze of 
dunes. These rose in front and 
behind like huge mountains, 
that melted under the horses’ 
feet with magic suddenness as 
we stumbled acrossthem. One 
side was a gradual slope of 
firm ground, the other a steep 
descent of loose sand in which 
our tired animals plunged and 
floundered. Half an hour of 
these ruthless hillocks and we 
halted, perceiving that further 
progress was useless. We must 
wait for the moon. 

We dismounted and sat down 
in the sand, and I now realised 
why our guide carried a large 
melon with a tender care that 
added greatly to the difficulties 
of horsemanship. Kallick had 
also expressed anxiety about 
the melon, to my wonder, for 
they are as plentiful as peas 
wherever one goes in this 
country. I was thirsty, and 
a huge slice of the musky, 
water-logged fruit was like a 
draught of new life. Kallick 
and the guide sucked and wal- 
lowed over their share like a 
regiment of pigs. Then we all 
lay down on the cool sand, 
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while the horses grouped them- 
selves as near as we would let 
them. <A wriggle or two re- 
sulted in a perfect bed of ease 
that invited sleep —no mos- 
quitoes, no noise, no glare; 
only the silence of the desert 
that holds no living creature, 
darkness illumined by the dis- 
tant sparkle of stars, and the 
faintly aromatic breath of a 
gentle night-wind. I dug my 
hand into the sand beside me, 
and marvelled at its fine and 
silky texture as it escaped, like 
water, from my closed fist. On 
the top it was cool and dry, 
but a few inches down warm 
and seemingly moist. It smelt 
sweet and clean, fit to be the 
couch of a princess, ... And 
then it was brilliant moon- 
light, and the nutmeg-grater 
that Kallick keeps in his throat 
proclaimed the need to be up 
and doing. 

We trudged heavily over the 
dunes for half an hour, and 
then reached more level ground. 
Here the guide struck marks 
which he said had been made 
by horsemen during the day. 
We followed these faint indi- 
cations for some distance, and 
then encountered a gaunt pole 
sticking upright in the sand— 
a sign to the traveller. The 
track regained, our pilot was 
able to follow it in the moon- 
light, and thereafter we had no 
trouble. For hours and hours 
we waded across the sea of 
sand, and at daylight sand still 
surrounded us in every direc- 
tion. The sun rose higher and 
higher, and the heat increased. 
Little whirlwinds skimmed 
along before and on either 
hand, like wild animals startled 
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by the presence of man. The 
haze on the horizon grew ever 
upward, and finally closed in 
above. Gusts of wind caught 
up curtains of sand and flung 
them in our faces. The air 
grew hot and sultry, and we 
tasted the bitterness of the 
desert. And just as the com- 
ing storm was about to break, 
out of the dimness ahead there 
loomed a huge dark wall—the 
trees of an oasis! A moment 
more and we were in a shady 
avenue, our horses’ feet tramp- 
ing in the water of a runnel, 
our lungs swelling to the cool 
and pure air, and our eyes 
greeted on every hand by the 
lovely green of growing things. 

To me it seemed like Para- 
dise after a long and painful 
purgatory. The dreariness 
and loneliness of the desert, the 
utter absence of life, and the 
limitless extent of the sandy 
waste; the fatigue of urging 
an exhausted animal through- 
out the night and far into the 
hot and dusty day,—all had 
combined to fill the soul with 
melancholy and hopelessness. 
One felt like a convict con- 
demned for life to serve in the 
galleys. Want of sleep and 
food had dulled the nerves; 
and it was when longing and 
expectation had given way to 
apathy that the sudden appar- 
ition of the oasis abruptly 
awakened the faculties. 

A few days’ march from the 
point where the Indian route 
debouches from the mountains 
lies the ancient and celebrated 
town of Khotan—the Yu-Tien 
of the Annals of 2000 years 
ago. Yu in Chinese signifies 
jade, for the production of 
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which Khotan has ever been 
famous, and with which its 
name has been connected in 
the literature of China from 
olden up to the present time. 
Students of Central Asian hist- 
ory tell us that Khotan was on 
the road between China and 
the river Oxus, the neighbour- 
hood of which indicated the 
natural division between what 
might be regarded as the west- 
ern and eastern portions of 
the then known world. The 
recent archeological investiga- 
tions of Dr Stein have enlight- 
ened scholars in regard to 
the social and religious con- 
ditions of Khotan in ancient 
times. To-day things are very 
different, for the jade mines 
have declined, and Khotan is 
no longer on the high road to 
China, but is a backwater of a 
community that is itself one of 
the most remote and inaccess- 
ible in the world. 

Hitherto the oases we had 
passed were small and insig- 
nificant, and it was with de- 
light that we approached the 
large and fertile district in 
which Khotan is the principal 
town. From absolute desert 
the track plunges into a narrow 
lane flanked with tall trees, 
whose branches meet overhead. 
Beyond is a low leafy avenue, 
and on either side fields cov- 
ered with tall green crops. 
Willows and poplars in double 
lines follow the road, and be- 
tween each double line is a 
canal of running water. Every 
now and then these canals cross 
the road, the smaller ones in a 
banked-up bed through which 
a horse walks, the bigger 
spanned by rustic bridges, 
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whose wooden planks resound 
dully to the tramp of the 
hooves. Here and there are 
clusters of buildings, presenting 
to the road straight mud walls 
in which open gateways permit 
passing glances of picturesque 
interiors. These are farm- 
houses, low dwellings built of 
mud and wooden beams, single- 
storeyed and windowless to the 
road, and quite devoid of archi- 
tectural ambition. But the 
courtyards and pillared ver- 
andahs that are visible inside 
every gate make one long to 
investigate these tree-embow- 
ered and nestling abodes. 
Many of the fields that skirt 
the way are on a higher level, 
so every now and then the 
ears are greeted by the thunder 
of a mimic waterfall. A small 
stream spouts through the 
hollow trunk of a tree and 
plunges noisily into a pool. 
Such places are the joy of 
village urchins, male and 
female, who in the clothes in 
which they were born disport 
boisterously from early morn 
to dewy eve. Where the 
bridges are there are loungers 
gossiping to the gentle stim- 
ulus of the murmuring water. 
Mothers with babes in cradles, 
and bigger ones sprawling 
naked in the clean soft loess, 
bring their knitting here, and 
under the shade of the trees 
coo lullabies, or scarify their 
neighbours, according to the 
exigency of the moment. 
Every now and then one 
comes to a bazaar, completely 
shaded by an awning of mat- 
ting. Rows of shops on either 
side have little verandahs 
supported by wooden pillars, 
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which extend upward through 
the roof to a height of twelve 
or fifteen feet. Upon these are 
cross-beams that support the 
matting, a tattered protection 
which here and there lets the 
light through and spangles the 
roadway with brilliant sun- 
beams. The bazaar is a dim 
and dusky place at first, and 
infinitely satisfying to eyes 
aching from the heat and dust 
of the desert. On market-days 
it is a crowded and busy place, 
but for six days of the week it 
is deserted, a cool and silent 
aisle along which village 
ancients and little children 
proceed sedately. The shop- 
keepers are elsewhere, their 
goods carried by strings of 
donkeys, and in due sequence 
they are visiting neighbouring 
bazaars, changing each quaint 
and peaceful shady street into 
a scene of moving colour and a 
babel of contending tongues. 
Having arrived at Khotan it- 
self, we inquired for the Indian 
Aksakal, a local cloth-merchant 
of Bajauri descent, who repre- 
sents the British Empire for 
emoluments that amount to 
forty rupees per mensem. Pass- 
ing through several streets, we 
came to one where a small 
crowd blocked the way. Here 
I was astonished to be ad- 
dressed in English by a man 
wearing what looked like 
British uniform. This indi- 
vidual turned out to be Dr 
Abdul Aziz, once hospital 
assistant to the Agency at 
Kashgar, but now retired from 
the Indian service and prac- 
tising medicine on his own 
account. Among the people 
who quickly surrounded us 
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was the Aksakal, who greeted 
me warmly, and said he had 
been expecting me for months. 
I made the acquaintance of 
many familiarly clad and 
mannered people, who  sa- 
laamed in Indian fashion 
and spoke Hindustani. The 
Aksakal is the centre of a 
little colony of emigrants from 
over the Himalayas, all of 
whom seemed delighted to see 
me, While conversing with 
the doctor I cast my eyes to 
the side of the street, and there 
perceived a very stout woman 
sitting on the edge of the 
verandah fronting a shop. She 
it was who had attracted the 
crowd. She was a sufferer 
from dropsy, and had paid my 
new friend a large sum to 
relieve her of the hogshead or 
so of water that had collected 
in her body. The doctor, not 
liking to make a mess of his 
dispensary, had taken the good 
woman into the street and 
there operated upon her. She 
was now visibly lessening, to 
the marvel of the onlookers 
and the enhancement of the 
doctor’s reputation. 

The Aksakal now led us to 
the quarters that had been so 
long prepared. We passed out 
of the city and along some de- 
lightful wooded lanes, until we 
came to a high and uninter- 
esting mud wall over which 
showed a forest of trees. En- 
tering a gate, we passed 
through a courtyard of ex- 
treme ugliness, and then into 
another with verandahed build- 
ings. Approaching by a low 
doorway, we found ourselves 
first in a room with raised 
dais, evidently a waiting-place 
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for servants. Through an- 
other door there was a large 
dim chamber latticed with 
wood, carved with the deli- 
cate tracery of Saracenic art. 
Thence through a passage we 
entered the garden beyond. 
Down a flagged walk, deeply 
scored with shadow, there 
peeped through the trees the 
roof of a small building, the 
summer-house where I was to 
live. Inside this dainty 
pavilion the floor and dais 
on either side were covered 
with the famous richly-coloured 
carpets of Khotan. Light 
windows of iattice work let 
in a pleasant light from the 
shady garden outside, and the 
scent of flowers and the twitter- 
ing of birds that -drifted 
through kindled the desire to 
dwell here to the end of one’s 
days. 

The minions of the Aksakal 
now brought in the bundles 
they carried, and covered the 
table with plates, which they 
heaped up with sweetmeats 
of various kinds. A huge 
tray of fruit, comprising a 
melon, peaches, grapes, pears, 
nectarines, and four different 
kinds of plums, immediately 
attracted my attention, and 
for half an hour I behaved 
like a famished wolf. The 
Mussalmans and Hindoos from 
India arrived in great numbers 
to pay their respects to the 
Sahib from their own country, 
and I had to do the honours 
with tea and slices of the 
melon. The Mohamedans were 
graciously pleased to eat and 
drink in my company, but the 
Hindoos would not risk their 
eternal welfare to please me. 
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But they were all charmingly 
deferential, and made me feel 
quite like a rajah in his own 
durbar hall. They based 
their homage on the fact 
that they were subjects of 
the Sirkar, and gave me the 
impression that they were 
glad to see me out of pure 
patriotism. 

In the afternoon we went 
for a ride round the town. 
The Doctor lent me his horse, 
the tallest in Khotan, a hand- 
some chestnut mare from 
Badakshan, with arching neck, 
sweeping tail, and undecided 
forelegs. She was wont to 
carry the attenuated little 
Doctor without knowing it, 
but a heavy-handed, twelve- 
stone rider was not at all to her 
liking. The highly-fed brutes, 
caparisoned in silver and rain- 
bow, ridden by my numerous 
escort, were also on their hind 
legs, so our progress through 
the city indicated its inspec- 
tion by persons of high rank. 
As we passed through the 
streets everybody sitting down 
stood up, and everybody walk- 
ing pressed to the side to let 
us pass, whilst low and re- 
spectful salaam-alaikums pro- 
ceeded from many bowing 
figures. The narrow bazaars 
were full of people on foot 
and on horseback, and in the 
shops a countless variety of 
merchandise was displayed in 
the open verandahs. Bakers’ 
shops and cook-houses seemed 
to predominate, the latter sav- 
oury to the nostrils and appet- 
ising to the eye. Saddlers 
were greatly in evidence, while 
fruit-sellers occupied every pos- 
sible niche and corner. Not 
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a little of the charm of this 
quaint city is due to the cover- 
ings which shade every busy 
street. The pleasant half-light 
conceals nothing of interest, 
and perhaps hides much that 
would lose picturesqueness in 
the glare of broad day. 

Bazaars all over the East 
are much alike in general 
aspect, and if one is to find 
variation it must be in the 
people. Turkestan in this re- 
spect is distinctly different 
from anything in India, prob- 
ably because the people are 
solid Mohamedan instead of 
being divided into many re- 
ligions and castes. India gives 
an impression of gravity and 
inscrutability, and of poverty, 
which is entirely lacking here. 
There are no naked coolies in 
the streets, the colour of the 
people is much lighter, every- 
body appears to be well-clad 
and well-fed, while the emotions 
are freely indicated on the 
faces around one. The num- 
bers of women in the streets 
and in the shops add no little to 
the colour and life, and prompt 
the observation that here is an 
eminently human and natural 
scene. 

Hardly had I settled myself 
down in Nar Bagh than there 
arrived an important messen- 
ger bearing the visiting-card 
of the Amban, or Governor 
of Khotan. His Excellency 
begged to know when it would 
be convenient for me to receive 
his visit. I replied that I con- 
sidered it my duty first to pay 
my respects to the Amban, 
and that I would do myself 
the honour to call upon him 
the following day. 
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The Aksakal and my servants 
evidently regarded the forth- 
coming civilities with great 
satisfaction. Kallick said [ 
must put on my best clothes; 
while Raheem, who was to 
interpret, rigged himself out 
in a style that put my own 
humble shooting-gear sadly in 
the shade. At twelve o’clock 
there was a big muster in the 
courtyard, and the Aksakal 
sent a man galloping to warn 
the Yamen that the visitor 
was coming. Our procession 
was headed by a Yuz-bashi, 
dedicated by the Chinese to 
my service while I stayed in 
Khotan. I followed this per- 
sonage at a distance of six 
lengths, riding the doctor’s 
mare, who, from her behaviour, 
must have had a whin- bush 
mixed with her tail. Half-a- 
length in rear the Aksakal 
attended me, riding a mag- 
nificent black mule that was 
almost hidden beneath silver 
plate and silken saddlecloths. 
Then came Raheem and a long 
tail of riders clad in highly- 
coloured robes. Evidently it 
was business to proceed slowly, 
and to impress the populace 
with the high spirit of our 
horses and the brilliancy of our 
equipment. 

The doctor’s mare did most 
of the short distance sideways, 
and frightened a great number 
of people, including her rider. 
The circus behind me squealed 
and kicked and reared to the 
entire satisfaction of the Ak- 
sakal, who said it was necessary 
for a Sahib to make a commo- 
tion when he rode abroad, 
Arrived at the Yamen, we all 
advanced to a big door, the 
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opening of which was the signal 
to dismount. Passing through 
the gateway, I found myself in 
a large courtyard lined with 
spearmen standing at attention. 
Several doors, one behind the 
other, now opened, and there 
appeared a vista of flagged 
courtyards, down which hurried 
with outstretched hands a 
beautifully dressed and beam- 
ing Chinaman. 

He led me by the hand 
through the courtyards until 
we arrived at the holy of holies, 
—a small room upholstered in 
red, and hung with texts from 
the Analects. Here a small 
table was covered with sweets, 
fruits, cigarettes, &o. The 
tea ceremony came first. The 
Amban took a beautiful gold- 
enamelled cup from an at- 
tendant, held it in both hands, 
bowed over it like a prima 
donna with a bouquet, and then 
set it before me. Then he 
dropped six large lumps of 
sugar into it, stirred it, and 
beseeched me to drink. But, 
having been there before, I 
knew what to do, and I bowed 
over and sugared his own cup 
with a vigour that must have 
made him thirsty for a week. 
We now proceeded to conver- 
sation. 

He had a Turki interpreter, 
and so had I. He spoke 
Chinese to his, and I spoke 
Hindustani to mine, so it is 
conceivable that by the time 
my British sentiments were 
reduced to Chinese their char- 
acter may have altered some- 
what. All my people had 


crowded into the room after 
me, and whatever space was 
left vacant his attendants filled. 
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But only he and I occupied 
chairs, 

After the usual inquiries and 
answers regarding my journey, 
we proceeded to more general 
topics. He asked me why I 
had come to Turkestan, and I 
asked him his age. He in- 
quired if I was married, and I 
inquired what his salary was. 
He said Khotan was a filthy 
place, and I said it was more 
like heaven than an earthly 
city. He said that the Chinese 
were dirt under the feet of 
Europeans, and I said it was 
only swine that trod upon 
pearls, 

After that I took my leave, 
and he said he would return 
my visit the following day. 
He escorted me to the gate, 
the while a band played, to 
the uneasiness of the waiting 
horses, who were as impatient 
of discord as their masters. 
We shook hands with great 
impressiveness, and I then 
turned to mount. Just as I 
had one foot in the stirrup and 
a leg in the air, a cannon was 
fired. By grace I was able to 
remain in the saddle, but a 
second thunderous discharge, 
and then a third, drove the 
horses mad with excitement, 
and I felt that if the salute 
was going to be seventeen or 
nineteen guns I would be quite 
undone. Fortunately I was 
not ranked higher than three, 
and we filed out of the gate of 
the Yamen with an éclat highly 
gratifying to the Aksakal, but 
not at all to the peace of my 
nerves. 

As already mentioned, it was 
evidently the thing to ride to 
visits at a decorous pace, but 
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the after-etiquette is quite 
different. No sooner was I 
clear of the Yamen than the 
Yuz-bashi clapt his heels to 
his horse and went off like a 
rocket. My old mare darted 
after him, and in a second 
the whole of our cavalcade 
was in full gallop round a 
corner, down a side street, 
and into the bazaar. The 
bazaar was crammed with 
people, but the Yuz-bashi tore 
through them, roaring “Khush! 
Khush!” and laying about him 
with his whip in a fashion I 
would have deemed entirely 
cheerful had I been certain 
that the mare would not sud- 
denly crumple up beneath me. 
The only thing I definitely 
remember about that ride was 
the spryness with which grave 
white - bearded Mullahs and 
Hadjis took the wall as we 
swept by like a tornado. One 
old jack-in-the-box sprang 
right from under my horse’s 
feet, and as we shaved past 
him my foot and stirrup, with 
a loud orack, split the end 
three feet of his floating robe. 

Having exhausted the sights 
of Khotan, we prepared to bid 
adieu to Nar Bagh. I paid 
good - bye visits to various 
officials in the Yamen, and 
had much ado to prevent a 
farewell demonstration. My 
intention was to set forth in 
shirt-sleeves and a very ancient 
nether garment, and lacking 
certain accessories without 
which one could hardly appear 
in official company. Starting 
off in such unencumbered 
fashion, I hoped to ride 
through the afternoon, even- 
ing, and night, and so cover 
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about eighty miles by morn- 
ing. The Aksakal and his fol- 
lowing were not to be got rid 
of so easily; but as the shirt- 
sleeves would do for them, I 
did not mind. We set forth 
at two in the afternoon, and 
rode through the bazaar and 
out at the western gate. 

It was a long and wearisome 
journey to Yarkand, prolific of 
vicissitude and mild adventure ; 
but on the fifth day we rode 
into the city whose very name is 
redolent of the romantic pages 
of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.’ It was bazaar day, 
and every one of the 60,000 
inhabitants were in the streets 
mingling with the thousands 
who had come in from out- 
lying districts to trade or 
make holiday. The dim aisles 
of the bazaars were packed 
tight with people, and pro- 
gress on horseback was almost 
impossible. It was curious to 
find how quiet it all was, 
despite the bargaining that 
went on and the beggars that 
proclaimed their need. The 
contrast between the gravity 
of long- bearded, long - robed, 
and sanctimonious Hadjis and 
Mullahs and the gaily clad 
women, veiled and unveiled, 
was entirely pleasing to one’s 
sesthetic soul. A decent Mus- 
salman of mature years is the 
very epitome of respectability, 
worthy of being matched in 
this respect against any cottar 
of bonny Scotland. 

Down the crowded bazaar 
comes some petty Chinese 
official, representative of the 
dominant race,—a figure as 
important here as is the white 
man in India. He is preceded 
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by horsemen, who clear the 
road, shouting “Khush!” to 
the well-clad and giving stick 
to the ragged. The mask- 
like face of the opium-smoking 
Celestial, his fine clothing and 
his powerful horse, are entirely 
foreign to the scene: he rep- 
resents another part of the 
world, where there is more 
character and intelligence than 
in Turkestan. The Kalendar 
is a feature of the bazaar. 
He clears a corner for himself, 
and then declaims in a loud 
voice his allegiance to the 
Almighty: more oft he de- 
clares himself in league with 
Providence, and the people who 
ignore. him are characterised 
as setting themselves against 
the Divine will. He makes a 
fair living—partly because of 
his pertinacity, and partly be- 
cause people give him a trifle 
on the off-chance that it may 
stand to their credit in the 
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hereafter. Beggars have their 
own corners, from which they 
bawl appeals in the name of 
Khoda. They mostly suffer 
from deformity or disease, and 
are generally people one would 
not care to meet in a lonely 
place or after a St Andrew's 
dinner. 

The bazaar differs little from 
that of Khotan. The shops 
are bigger, and there is more 
cheap Russian trash in the 
way of coloured boxes, looking- 
glasses, beads, and suchlike, 
But the tout ensemble is exactly 
the same, from the fruit-sellers 
to the matting that gives grate- 
fulshade. I visited silk-reeling 
establishments and carpet fac- 
tories, drank tea in company 
with country farmers, and took 
my fill of the sounds and col- 
ours that make Yarkand one 
of the fascinating places of the 
fascinating East. 

DAVID FRASER. 
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IT is a capital offence, so at 
least I have been informed, 
to speak either to the man at 
the wheel aboard a ship or to 
@ billiard-player on his stroke. 
Let me add that it is impru- 
dent for a batsman to ply the 
bowler with conundrums just 
as the latter is on the point of 
delivering the ball. There are 
to be found in the ranks of 
a@ good many amateur sides 
one or more curiously consti- 
tuted individuals who seem to 
imagine that a certain type 
of ball, often sent down by a 
left-handed bowler who comes 
with his arm, is intended to 
be played with a body instead 
of a bat. Possibly the flight 
of the ball deceives the bats- 
man, Or, again, under the 
present lbw. rules, he holds 
himself entitled to defend his 
wicket with a larger in pre- 
ference to a smaller surface. 
Such a man I met long years 
ago on the Clydesdale ground 
near Glasgow,—a thoroughly 
genial and _ whole - hearted 
cricketer, whose powers of 
assimilating cold beef and 
pickles at the luncheon table 
commanded my warmest ad- 
miration. He was almost as 
good a talker as he was eater, 
and entertained me after the 
meal with many a good yarn of 
cricket feats,—feats of course 
“quorum pars magna fuit.” 
Not without some trepidation, 
then, though certainly with 
wholesome respect, did I ad- 
vance to the attack, when 
some two hours later he came 


in at what used to be the 
crack batsman’s place — i.e., 
second wicket down. His de- 
liberate method of procedure 
was in all respects consonant 
with his local reputation. For 
he measured the distance for 
his guard twice over; made a 
small cross on the ground with 
a bail, walked slowly to the 
back of the wicket, from which 
position he aimed over it with 
his bat held like a gun; walked 
back again to pat and dust 
the pitch, invoked the assist- 
ance of one umpire to roll up 
his shirt-sleeves and button his 
gloves; instructed the other 
umpire exactly where to stand; 
stared hard at the field col- 
lectively, and then at each 
man individually ; and finally 
issued a precept to his col- 
league— 

“Dinna rin ower fast, man 
Alick, till I’m weel at hame 
wi’ it.” 

I took credit to myself un- 
der the circumstances that my 
first two balls to him were 
quite respectable. With luck 
either might have hit the leg- 
stump. As it was, both missed 
the bat and were stopped by 
the right knee, necessitating 
two distinct and prolonged 
spells of rubbing. Then at the 
very instant that I was pre- 
paring to deliver the third 
ball, the batsman fairly put 
me off by suddenly abandoning 
his crouching attitude, stand- 
ing bolt upright, and inquir- 
ing— 

“Hae ye ony parteecular 
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grudge agin me, Maister 
Booler ?” 
A bowler compelled to laugh 


and thrown out of his stride 
at a critical moment cannot 
be held responsible for the 
vagaries of the ball. I am 
sorry to say that my third 
delivery pitched half-way and, 
rising rapidly, caught the bats- 
man a resounding thwack on 
the shoulder. He took the in- 
cident in very good part, even 
to admitting his own share of 
the responsibility. But it was 
only when we forgathered 
later on in the day that he 
furnished an explanation. 

“T’ll no say that ye’re noa 
verra decent and ceevil-spoken 
baudy gin a man come to talk 
wi ye. But eh, man! when 
ye rin up tae the weecket your 
face was just deevilish !” 

To yet another batsman of 
the same order, whom I met 
on the Lyric Club ground, the 
very possession of a bat might 
be accounted a work of super- 
erogation. A single bat should 
at any rate have lasted that 
particular player for a whole 
lifetime. For on his own 
confession, the bat is to be 
regarded as an article of orna- 
ment only, and must at all 
hazards be shielded from con- 
tact with the ball. Per contra, 
he seemed to have cultivated, 
even to the highest degree of 
perfection, the art of hitting 
nearly every ball with one or 
another portion of his body, 
and he added to the score of 
his side eight runs inclusive 
of seven leg-byes off the only 
five balls that I sent down to 
him. When he arrived at my 
end on the conclusion of an 


over in which he had scored 
a four off his thigh and a 
single off his knee-cap, I ven- 
tured an apology. 

“T am really very sorry for 
knocking you about so much. 
The wicket seemed to play all 
right when we were in, but I 
suppose it has got cut up.” 

“Oh no, I don’t think so,” 
he said, with all the cheerful- 
ness in the world, “and please 
don’t apologise. I always get 
my runs like that.” 

Much more severe, though 
not meant to be ill-natured, 
was a remark made by H. H. 
Stephenson, whom I met in 
@ country cricket match at 
@ period when I was young 
and vigorous, and perhaps in- 
clined to sacrifice accuracy of 
pitch and direction to mere 
pace. The wicket was both 
fast and fiery, and the ball 
was flying about in all sorts of 
unexpected fashions. 

“Have you ever had an in- 
quest on the ground where 
you’ve been playing, my lad?” 
inquired Stephenson quite seri- 
ously, after sampling two overs. 

“ No.” 

“Well, then, as I’ve got a 
wife and family, I don’t want 
to be the first subject. Take it 
easy, good lad, take it easy ; the 
crowner can afford to wait.” 

I have never taken part in a 
‘clowns’ match,” but on three 
occasions have played against 
men who gave an exhibition of 
monkey-tricks when they were 
supposed to be batting. In 
two cases the comedy was con- 
verted into something like a 
tragedy at the expense of the 
performers; but a dear old 
friend, whose name must ever 
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be honoured at Harrow, fairly 
kept the laugh on his own side. 
He was a man of many theories, 
and among other paradoxes 
advanced at a cricket lunch, 
maintained that the proper 
place to take guard against a 
fast bowler is somewhere just 
short of the middle of the pitch. 
An hour or so later he gave us 
@ practical illustration, and, 
the wicket-keeping not being 
of a high order of merit, the 
honours of the day remained 
with the theorist. One par- 
ticular stroke I shall never 
forget. I chucked a slow full 
pitch high over his head, and 
the wicket-keeper’s hands were 
duly extended to catch it, when 
the batsman, who had all along 
displayed considerable agility, 
rushed at him, brandishing 
his bat. The wicket-keeper 
promptly fied, and the ball was 
smacked over long-stop’s head 
to the boundary. 
- In Breconshire, where the 
cricket used not to be of a very 
high order of merit, I was not 
a little amused by the indiffer- 
ence with which the captain of 
the opposing side accepted the 
rapid dismissal of his first three 
partners. When the third 
wicket fell he had only himself 
had one ball, off which he had 
managed to scrape a single, 
Three wickets for something 
under ten runs is a poor show 
in a one-day match, when the 
other side have had first knock 
and put together upwards of a 
hundred and fifty. But as 
each wicket fell the captain 
merely nodded his head, and 
growled out mysterious hints 
of a judgment to come. 

“ Just you wait, my bonny 


man, till Dick B comes. 
It’s him as’ll tease you.” 

“Why, what will he do?” I 
inquired, after hearing the same 
remark three times. 

“He'll tease any bowler in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales. There he is a-coming 
now, and you mark if he don’t 
show you.” 

I could see that the great 
Dick’s advent caused no small 
perturbation in the field, and 
it was evident that he might 
be numbered among the lucky 
professors of a craft who find 
honour in their own country. 
He was a well-built and active- 
looking fellow, with quite the 
most comically ugly face that 
I ever clapped eyes on. Pads 
and gloves he disdained the 
use of, and even seemed to 
regard the process of taking 
guard as an empty formality. 
He assumed in the first place a 
stooping attitude, but when I 
got half-way in my run he sud- 
denly ran forward, flourishing 
his bat, and made a hideous 
grimace at me. 

I was young in those days, 
and over-easily put off. 

“Wide,” called the umpire, 
and the other batsman chuckled 
audibly. The next ball, quite 
well pitched if it had ever been 
allowed to pitch at all, he 
volleyed out of the ground. 

“Over,” called the umpire, 
and the opposing captain re- 
marked to me by way of con- 
solation— 

“Didn’t I let on as old Dick’d 
tease you?” 

For about six overs the great 
Dick played the cat and banjo 
with the bowling at both ends, 
entirely monopolising the bat- 
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ting, and scoring off nearly 
every ball. He was as quick 
on his pins as a cat, had an 
eye like a hawk, and hit like 
a horse kicking. With three 
wickets only down for some- 
where about sixty runs, and 
Dick “teasing” the bowlers 
to his heart’s content, the 
prospects of the other side 
looked quite rosy. 

“Try one more over,” said 
our captain; and once again 
the opposition captain, a 
familiar beast who seemed to 
take an unholy pleasure in 
that irritating process called 
rubbing ,it in, put a great 
clammy paw on my shoulder, 
and repeated for about the 
sixth time— 

“T said as how he'd tease 

ou.” 

“Well, ’'m going to tease 
him now,” and a moment later 
I felt that I could have bitten 
my tongue out. Either the 
batsman’s foot slipped or the 
ball swerved in the air. Any- 
how, hitting outside a really 
fast one which he had meant 
to convert into a full pitch, he 
just turned it on to the inside 
of his own knee. Alas! poor 
teaser! Probably the mis- 
chance cost his side the match. 
He struggled on manfully with 
the help of a runner for’a few 
more minutes. But an essenti- 
ally quick-footed hitter, chained 
to the crease, and with only 
one leg to stand upon, is some- 
what in the same condition as 
a caged lion whose teeth have 
been drawn and claws cut. 
The innings terminated for 
eighty runs, and I am glad to 
say that the captain just failed 
to carry out his bat. 

VOL, CLXXXIL—NO. MC. 


Fortunately, on the other 
occasion it was not I who 
executed judgment on the 
monkey-trick player, though I 
am afraid that I made myself 
an accessory to the act by con- 
tributing to the ruffling of the 
other bowler’s temper. Good 
old Sol W. was hardly 
one of the best cricketers of 
his day, but certainly one of 
the pluckiest and most cheery- 
hearted. What was his day 
exactly? Throughout the whole 
period of our acquaintance- 
ship, say ten or twelve years, 
whether in the cricket-field or 
elsewhere, he never looked a 
day older, but rather seemed 
to have been awarded by 
Providence the gift of perennial 
middle age. Clean-shaven, 
well groomed, tall and upright, 
benevolent of countenance, he 
was one of those men who look 
forty when they are thirty, 
thirty when they are forty, 
and go on to the end of the 
chapter shedding a stray decade 
or two. His dress on the 
cricket-field—grey shirt, grey 
flannels, the latter perfectly 
cut and always clean, white 
cap, which looked equally fresh 
from the wash on any day 
in the week—suggested the 
cricketing rector of a country 
parish, or the self-respecting 
butler who, even in the hours 
of relaxation, deems it part of 
his duty to set an example as 
well in dress as in deportment 
to the younger male servants 
of the establishment. I really 
caught myself addressing Sol 
as “Sir” on the first occasion 
that I met him in a village 
match, under the impression 
that he was the parson of the 
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parish, only to find him return- 
ing the compliment as in the 
capacity of waiter he offered 
me a dish of peas in the lun- 
cheon tent. Sol never forgot 
his place, in that respect re- 
sembling the really high-class 
professional cricketer of the 
present day. He was always 
civil and friendly, equally ready 
to smile at a joke and to look 
serious on proper occasion, 
knew how to play a losing 
game right up to the bitter 
end and with cheerfulness, was 
the first to acknowledge in the 
hour of victory that his side 
had had a bit the better of the 
luck, But withal, from the 
moment that he found a bat 
in his hand he was a cricketer 
essentially of the mountebank 
order, whose value on a side 
was to be assessed not so much 
by the runs which he either 
made or saved, as by those 
which he fairly jockeyed out 
of the opposing party. Hust- 
ling the field he had raised to 
the level of a high art, and 
had reduced the stealing of 
runs to an accurate science. 
Extraordinarily fast between 
the wickets for a man of his 
years— whatever those years 
were,—by reason of backings 
up, feints, and false starts, he 
ran at the very least full forty 
yards for every run registered 
on the scoring-sheet during his 
stay at the wicket. Un- 


necessary, perhaps, some of his 
many wiles and mancuvres, 


unnecessary even to the degree 
of being aggravating, but often 
only too effective. He certainly 
had the faculty of keeping the 
other side on tenterhooks, and 
the unwary fieldsman who took 
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old Sol too seriously was fain 
to tear his hair and give vent 
to words of ill-omen before he 
had seen the back of him. A 
wicket-keeper who had en- 
countered Sol for the first time 
would have been something 
more than humanly wise if he 
had failed to be occasionally 
taken in by him. 

Once only in the course of 
a lengthy cricket career have 
I seen a batsman lose his 
wicket by starting for a fresh 
run when the wicket-keeper 
was actually holding the ball 
in hand close to the bails be- 
hind him. The mistake under 
the circumstances was excus- 
able. The gentleman was 
playing for the first time in 
his life in the Infantry Bar- 
racks at Windsor. There, a 
very gentle stroke past cover- 
point may produce two runs, 
but a hard cut rebounding off 
an opposing wall is by way of 
being gently returned to cover- 
point, or even a fieldsman a 
good deal nearer to the wicket- 
keeper. There are a good 
many walls about one way or 
another, to say nothing of a 
few mess-room windows, 
stables, &c., but no hit that 
does not go actually out of 
the square is accounted a 
boundary hit. The ill-fated 
stranger had gone in first, and 
his share in a long and prolific 
innings began and ended in 
seeing his partner make an 
exceptionally hard cut off the 
first ball of the match. As 
the ball travelled like light- 
ning past point’s left hand, 
the non-striker put his head 
down and ran like a bullock, 
with visions of a possible six 
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floating in his mind. The 
striker, who knew the ropes, 
had trotted quietly down to the 
bowler’s end, and turned to 
see his eager partner already 
half-way up the pitch again, 
while the wicket-keeper to 
whom short-slip had tossed 
back the ball was leisurely 
flicking off a bail. 

And the moral, as my friend 
the Duchess called it, of this 
rather lengthy interlude? Not 
thus, indeed, so far as I happen 
to know, was my old friend 
Sol ever caught napping. But 
time after time did I see him 
make a considerable fool of a 
strange wicket-keeper. For 
among his cleverest tricks was 
a way he had of turning and 
apparently getting well on his 
way for a third or fifth run, as 
if in total ignorance that the 
ball had been returned. 

“How’s that?” and even as 
he swept off the bails and 
appealed, the wicket - keeper 
would hear a quiet chuckle, 
and, lo and behold! there was 
old Sol doing a sort of running 
goose-step with his bat just 
inside the crease. 

There came a memorable 
day when in a match between 
two very strong sides— all 
things in cricket, as I have 
said, go by comparison—Sol 
won the game for his side as 
indubitably as I myself lost it 
for mine. A good deal of the 
batting talent of no less than 
four second-class counties was 
represented in that one-day 
match. But cricket is a very 
uncertain game, and a care- 
fully prepared wicket on a 
comparatively new ground 
played some very curious 


tricks, with the result that 
matters went all criss-cross 
with the batsmen. We won 
the toss, and after finding our- 
selves all tumbled out for less 
than forty runs, narrowly 
escaped winning the match. 
Thanks, however, to the exer- 
tions of old Sol on the one side 
and myself on the other, we 
were beaten on the first inn- 
ings by five runs. Then we 
went in again and made about 
three hundred, and got their 
five best wickets down for 
something under ten. 

“Prendite preecipitem: post 
est occasio calva.” 

The reflection that one ought 
to have won is never satis- 
factory. 

On our side, however, was 
playing almost as remarkable 
a character as Sol himself, but 
a far better cricketer,—a man, 
indeed, whom I to this day 
maintain to have been on a 
certain type of ground the 
most deadly bowler — deadly 
in all senses of the word—that 
I ever watched at short-slip. 
Sam J was a pig-drover, 
or pig-jobber, by profession, 
and drove a flourishing trade 
on the borders of Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire. Qua 
cricketer, I should write him 
down as probably belonging to 
the old five-bob-a-day-and-grub 
semi-professional. Possibly he 
called himself an amateur, and 
possibly again he was at least 
as -fide an amateur as 
some are to-day. I cannot 
remember that I ever saw him 
wearing what a reasonable 
being could call a white pair 
of flannels, even if he wore 
flannels at all, and I should 
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doubt whether he ever owned a 
pair of cricket-shoes in his life. 
But as a bowler—if he really 
was a bowler—he stood in a 
class by himself. For two 
reasons, I would have dearly 
loved to see him perform at 
Lord’s. In the first place, I 
should like to have seen how 
batsmen of the Grace or 
Stoddart type would have 
played him; then again, I 
should have been curious to 
learn whether his delivery 
would have passed muster 
with a first-class umpire. By 
the mercy of Providence, I 
was never called upon to bat 
against his bowling, but when 
standing at short-slip I had 
my doubts about the fairness 
of his action. As an under- 
hand bowler Sam could not, 
indeed, be suspected of throw- 
ing, but whether he really 
bowled the ball, or jerked it, 
must remain under unsolved 
problems. What a pace the 
fellow got on! and what un- 
canny tricks the ball could 
play, when it had been once 
dismissed from that black right 
hand with a perceptible click, 
which might have come from 
legitimate finger action or 
again might have been the 
result of the contact of hand 
and hip! There was some 
sense, after all, in the wearing 
of dingy-coloured inexpressi- 
bles. Shooting, hopping, spin- 
ning, twisting, the ball tra- 
velled down the pitch like a 
thing possessed by an evil 
spirit in a tearing hurry to 
get home. Take a certain 
amateur lob-bowler who hails 
from Worcestershire, multiply 
pace, spin, and devil by four, 


and you may get some glim- 
mering of what Sam’s bowling 
was like, as I saw it nearer 
thirty than twenty years ago. 
True, wickets were none too 
good in those days, and in our 
part of the world many were 
of the fast and fiery order. I 
never then had an opportun- 
ity of seeing what Sam could 
do on a_ bread - and - butter 
wicket, or even on a bad 
wicket, against a really first- 
class side. But I did see him 
roll out a touring professional 
team, most of them county 
players, at a local publican’s 
benefit match, for somewhere 
about twenty runs on a wicket 
which, if not good, was not 
exceptionally bad. 

“And there ain’t a man 
jack on ’em as gotten down 
to t’ other end, ’cept him as old 
Sam shot out fust ball, as ain’t 
got his mark on him, so as 
he'll know him agin.” 

So commented our umpire. 

However—one wicket to fall, 
two runs to tie, and three to 
win, Sam at the top of his 
form, Sol in at one end, and a 
veritable rabbit — the other 
side’s fast bowler—at the 
other. What a good match 
it was, to be sure! and what 
an unmitigated donkey was 
I! Was I, though? Two 
really good fieldsmen were all 
ready to back up, and under 
the circumstances a single, 
which would have taken Sol 
to the other end, would in all 
probability have won the 
match for us. The first ball 
of Sam’s new over was & 
beauty. Turning in just a 
shade too much, it glanced off 
the top of Sol’s right pad, 
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missed the off-stump by half 
an inch, was handled, but not 
stopped cleanly by the wicket- 
keeper, and rolled on the 

und four or five yards 
behind him. 

“ How’s that?” 

“Not out.” 

“Come along, lad!” 

All these in an instant, and 
I thought that Sol, who, as 
he called, made a sort of bolt 
up the pitch, really meant 
going that time. I let fly 
accordingly. But the old 
soldier’s bat was down again 
like a flash of lightning; it 
was touch and go between bat 
and ball. I hit the wicket fair 
and square, and there was a 
universal appeal. 

“ How’s that?” 

‘Not out,” said the umpire. 
And the ball ? 

The beastly thing went off 
at an obtuse angle, fairly beat 
short-leg, who had naturally 
started in the wrong direc- 
tion, and travelled to the one 
and only boundary. 

History, which so often re- 
peats itself, did so on that 
occasion. The match being 
lost, I took the liberty of 
having another plug at old 
Sol’s wicket the very next ball. 
Of course I missed the wicket, 
and of course I can swear to this 
day that Sol would have been 
out if I had hit it; equally of 
course short -leg, instead of 
attending to the game, was 
arguing with the umpire about 
the previous decision. How- 


ever, it was not that four 
that mattered. Yet Sam, if 
he had not too many brains, 
had certain feelings on the 
subject of his bowling analysis. 
He was stone deaf as well as 
stupid, and, like other deaf 
men, sometimes imagined that 
he was only thinking when he 
was really talking quite loud. 

“Leastways I'll stop his 
dancing,” and with that—TI 
had often wondered in my own 
mind whether he really had 
any control of the ball, or 
whether he simply plugged 
away for all he was worth 
and trusted to the ball to 
work out its own salvation or 
the other party’s destruction. 

Now, however, the doubt 
was resolved. For he sent 
down the most vicious of daisy- 
cutters, which, twisting in at 
the crucial moment, beat the 
bat entirely, and laid poor old 
Sol low with a small bone 
broken in the region of the 
ankle, 

It was the end, not of the 
innings only, but of Sol’s 
cricket career, and on the 
same day ended my acquaint- 
anceship with the other party 
to the transaction. For all I 
know to the contrary, Sam 
J—— may still be jobbing pigs 
in the midland counties. But 
I have not the slightest desire 
to do a deal with himself, 
because I am sure that the 
man who got upsides down 
with old Sol would be certain 
to get the best of any bargain. 
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Hap the ten tribes of Israel 
not been lost, it is possible that 
Yusuf would have been styled 
Jew instead of Pathan, for 
while his name was obviously 
only an orientalised version of 
Joseph, his features were those 
of an elderly, disreputable, and 
very dirty Semite. In char- 
acter, too, he showed certain 
traits that are said to dis- 
tinguish those of Jewish blood, 
the most predominant of which 
was a miserly and insatiable 
avarice: with this he com- 
bined a stubborn will and a 
very touchy pride, while the 
whole was seasoned with a 
dash of cruelty and several 
dashes of cunning. He really 
was a most unpleasant old 
man, who throughout his fifty 
years of life had made the 
pursuit of personal gain second 
only to that of a very moder- 
ate amount of personal com- 
fort, and to the preservation 
of a whole skin. For near 
nine-and-forty years he had 
never made a mistake, unless 
we count the moral error of 
making away with the younger 
brother who was to have shared 
with him the paternal heritage ; 
but in his fiftieth year he com- 
mitted an act of folly that 
amply atoned for the discretion 
for which the previous forty- 
nine had been so conspicuous. 

Sagacious as Yusuf was, he 
failed to reflect that the be- 
getting of an heir, though 
highly desirable in itself, was 
an act necessarily fraught 
with other complications; and 


so, when at the age of fifty 
he looked round among the 
women of the land for one 
who would make him a wife, 
his only misgiving was as to 
the number of rupees he would 
have to disgorge in order to 
effect the match. 

Unfortunately there is no 
proverb in the Pushtu lan- 
guage to warn the unwary 
that one mistake leads to an- 
other, and so it came about 
that Yusuf made his second 
and more serious error. This 
was nothing less than falling 
in love. 

It was by the merest ac- 
cident that he did so, for, of 
course, he had no business to 
see the face of his future bride 
till he was married to her, but 
one fine day he happened on 
Gul Bibi with her face un- 
veiled—and that was the un- 
doing of Yusuf. Love seized 
him as it sometimes does 
seize the Oriental who, as a 
rule, weds for expediency and 
quite regardless of that gentle 
emotion ; love seized him fierce- 
ly —irretrievably ; and so it 
was that elderly, ugly, unclean 
Yusuf felt a thrill of sudden 
passion when his eyes fell on 
Gul Bibi, and he knew, just 
as a civilised young Westerner 
sometimes knows, that that 
was the only woman in the 
world for him. 

Afzal Khan, the father of Gul 
Bibi, made no objection to the 
match, for though Yusuf was 
not popular he was accounted 
well off according to trans- 
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frontier standards: the pro- 
testations of the lady were 
naturally regarded as beneath 
all notice. So it was that, 
a few weeks later, escorted 
by shouting men, and moving 
to the thunder of tom - toms 
and to the squeal of the 
surnais (native pipes), Yusuf 
brought his poor little bride 
home to his fortified house 
that stood on the outskirts of 
Sher Kila. 

In the house of Afzal, her 
father, the life of Gul Bibi 
had been, if not eventful, at 
all events pleasant: there had 
been a sister and two brothers, 
and the constant stream of 
wayfarers whom Afzal, a man 
known for his hospitality, al- 
most daily entertained, had 
provided news of that great 
outside world which Gul Bibi 
had no prospect of ever seeing 
with her own pretty black 
eyes. But those eyes had 
often sparkled at the tales 
brought by men who had 
fared from the Amir’s city 
of Cabul, or had opened wide 
at the accounts she heard from 
those who had journeyed in 
Hindustan, and told of how 
the white women went un- 
veiled to all the world, rode 
upon horses, and even played 
at games of ball with the 
Sahibs. 

But now all these little 
diversions were things of mem- 
ory, and of memory only. In 
Yusuf’s house she was alone, 
save for her husband and for 
the decrepit old woman who 
did the menial work. Here 
were no travellers to feed, for 
these knew that there would 
be but a cold welcome for such 
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as they from the close-fisted 
Yusuf. 

Her ugly, elderly husband 
was abhorrent to her, and she 
shrank from the caresses which 
she loathed; while even the 
gaze with which he followed 
her movements filled her with 
repulsion, and served to per- 

tually remind her of the 
bondage that she hated. Yusuf 
loved his wife with all his 
heart and soul, but it was with 
an Eastern love that was 
purely selfish, and took no 
thought for its object; and so 
Gul Bibi’s life was simply a 
monotonous daily round of dull 
domestic duties. She washed 
the clothes, she cooked the 
food, and served her husband 
while he ate before she took 
her own share ; she spun coarse 
linen, and she even ground the 
corn, her poor little brown arm 
aching painfully from the work 
which she had never been ex- 
pected to do in her old home. 

And so it went on day after 
day, week after week, month 
after month, and Gul Bibi 
would have utterly despaired 
of life but for the thought of 
the one thing that was able to 
bring a sparkle of hope into her 
rather tired dark eyes. 

At last he arrived, a little 
crumpled brown baby that 
sprawled on the bed and gazed 
with unwinking eyes at the 
mud ceiling above him. With 
him there came happiness into 
the house of Yusuf, but it was 
not a single happiness that 
filled the hearts of Yusuf and 
Gul Bibi—the joy of parents 
who love one another, and see 
their love imaged in their child. 
Had that joy been present, 
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this tale would not have been 
written. But, alas! it was 
otherwise ; and if Yusuf loved 
the child because he was his 
mother’s son, Gul Bibi loved 
him because she regarded him 
as hers and hers alone, admit- 
ting no right of Yusuf’s, and 
lavishing upon him a love of 
which some at least might, 
under happier conditions, have 
been devoted to her husband. 
But Yusuf she now hated worse 
than before, and in her bitter 
little heart was pleased when 
the baby wept at the sight of 
his father’s face. 

Upon the seventh day after 
his birth, the Mullah of Sher 
Kila was summoned to name 
the child, and for the great 
occasion Afzal and his house- 
hold, clad in their bravest 
attire, came trooping over to 
celebrate the ceremony with 
feasting and merriment. Old 
Afzal himself, grey - bearded 
and hawk-featured, led the 
party, and was followed by his 
two sons, Mahommed Jan and 
Aslam, and by as many of his 
dependents as could be sum- 
moned to the feast. With 
these came his kinsman Sher 
Khan, a smart young trooper 
on leave from his regiment. 
He was a fine figure of a man 
was Sher Khan, tall and 
straight, clad in voluminous 
linen trousers, the snowy white- 
ness of which was set off by 
the scarlet gold - embroidered 
waistcoat that decked his 
upper man, and to his lithe 
springy gait a year or two of 
service had added a not un- 
attractive touch of swagger. 

The Mullah, a fierce-looking 
old man, who could have told 
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a tale of frontier warfare as 
seen from the other side, took 
the infant in his arms, and 
whispering in his ear the new- 
chosen name, added in a low 
murmur the Mahommedan 
profession of faith. “ Rahmat 
Ullah! Rahmat Ullah! I bear 
witness that there is no God 
but God; I bear witness that 
Mahommed is his prophet.” 
So Rahmat Ullah received his 
name—“ Mercy of God,”—and 
Yusuf was exceeding glad, and 
forgot to count the cost of the 
feast which his hungry guests 
were devouring. 

In those days Yusuf knew 
what happiness was. He 
adored his wife more and more, 
and he loved Rahmat Ullah 
almost as much as he loved 
himself, and that is saying a 
great deal. Had he been 
superstitious, he might have 
thought it was all too good to 
last; but that thought never 
struck him, and in his miserly, 
selfish, unwashed way he was 
as happy a man as could be 
found across the Khyber Pass. 

There was something, too, 
which had brought a look of 
radiance into the eyes of Gul 
Bibi. Was this look due only 
to little Rahmat Ullah as he 
wound fat hands in her hair 
and smiled toothlessly at his 
mother? Was the look in her 
eyes only maternal? ‘And 
thou, joy of my heart, shalt be 
a soldier, holding in thy hands 
a rifle, and perhaps a lance; 
thou shalt ride a horse very 
tall and very swift, and all 
thine enemies shall fly when 
they see thee.” Thus Gul Bibi 
would discourse to her son 
when they were alone, and had 
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Yusuf heard the talk he might 
just possibly have suspected 
in what way the wind had set. 
But he did not hear; and after 
all, if he had done so, he would 
probably have thought no evil, 
but would have patted his 
wife’s shrinking cheek and 
caught up Rahmat Ullah in 
his arms. 

No one except Gul Bibi and 
Sher Khan can say how they 
first began to fall in love with 
one another, and they alone 
knew how they managed to 
meet: there was one other 
who knew, and that was the 
old woman who did the menial 
work of the house. But one 
morning Yusuf awoke to find 
his house empty of all that he 
loved, and it is better to draw 
a veil over Yusuf's agony and 
over Yusuf’s mad bestial 
when at length he forced from 
the old woman the confession 
of how she had acted as inter- 
mediary between Gul Bibi and 
the young soldier. But when 
night fell the only occupant of 
the house was the old woman, 
and she lay in a pool of blood, 
and heeded not at all the flies 
which buzzed over her and 
settled thick on her head and 
throat. 

A week later a weary figure 
was plodding doggedly along 
the Grand Trunk Road which 
runs all across India from West 
to Hast. Yusuf was footsore and 
stiff; the stray locks of hair 
that showed beneath his grimy 
turban were rather greyer than 
they had been a few days ago, 
and the lines on his face were 
certainly deeper cut. But the 
weariness of his body was as 
nothing compared with that of 
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his heart. He was weighed 
down with a load of agonised 
grief — with an utter despair, 
that had aged him ten years 
in less than that number of 
days. 

The only relief that he had 
from this overwhelming, un- 
forgettable sorrow was when his 
thoughts turned to Sher Khan ; 
then he would be seized with a 
frenzy of rage which made him 
grind his teeth and roll his eyes, 
while his hand felt for the knife 
concealed beneath his shirt, 
and his fingers knotted them- 
selves on to the haft which 
was to redden with the blood 
of Sher Khan, and... but 
could he,— must he kill her 
too? Honour said Yes, the 
custom of a thousand years 
said Yes, the inbred traditions 
of his fathers clamoured for 
her death; but, could he?— 
could he? Each time that the 
question occurred to him he 
passed it over by forcing his 
thoughts back to Sher Khan, 
and by picturing the way in 
which he would exact retribu- 
tion from the man who had 
robbed him. And then his 
face would soften as his mind 
returned to Rahmat Ullah— 
little brown Rahmat Ullah,— 
the son who was to hand on 
his name in the years to 
come: could she not even leave 
him little Rahmat Ullah? And 
again his eyes would harden as 
he thought of the double blow 
that Sher Khan had dealt him. 
It was perhaps characteristic 
of Yusuf, as distinguished from 
Pathans in general, and, in- 
deed, from the majority of men 
who had suffered a similar cal- 
amity, that the loss of his hon- 
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our troubled him but little. It 
was not that which made him 
hunger for revenge, but the 
desire to be even with the man 
who had robbed him of his 
dearest possessions. It was 
this, and in an even greater 
degree the sense of immeasur- 
able, perhaps irretrievable, loss 
that tortured him almost to 
madness, and spurred him mile 
after mile along the Grand 
Trunk Road, scarcely allowing 
him time to eat by the way- 
side, and forcing him to be 
content with a minimum of 
repose by night. 

Writhing under the thought 
that every hour that passed 
meant an hour of happiness 
lost to himself and gained to 
Sher Khan, he held doggedly 
on his way, ignoring alike the 
salutations of other travellers 
and the jeers of the Punjaubi 
children who scoffed at the 
ungainly figure limping past, 
clad in sweat-stained, dust- 
grimed clothes. From Pesha- 
war to Lahore he had scarcely 
spoken to a soul, and, indeed, 
had he been less morose, inter- 
course with the people of the 
country would have been diffi- 
cult, for he spoke and under- 
stood nothing but his own 
guttural Pushtu. 

It was a pinched, emaciated, 
leg-weary Yusuf that at length 
stumbled into the busy Anarkali 
Bazaar at Lahore, and the 
passers-by turned to stare after 
the curious figure with the set 
face and wild eyes. Mian Mir, 
five miles away, was his destina- 
tion, for there he knew Sher 
Khan’s regiment to be quar- 
tered, and there he burned to 
proceed at once. Native cau- 
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tion, however, prompted him 
to pass that night in Lahore, 
and to inquire how the land 
lay, and-so it was that Yusuf, 
asking a fellow-countryman, 
learned that Fate had cheated 
him asecond time. Sher Khan’s 
regiment had left by rail two 
days earlier to join a small 
expedition that was to casti- 
gate a recalcitrant frontier 
tribe. 

Yusuf’s brain spun, and he 
collapsed in a dirty heap upon 
the pavement. 


Two months later Yusuf was 
peering over a rock on a hill- 
side, and looking eagerly at a 
regiment of cavalry which was 
halted just under him, at the 
end of the open valley dividing 
his ridge from the next. 

The small expedition, after 
the manner of those excursions, 
had developed into something 
much larger than had origin- 
ally been intended, so that the 
one brigade had grown to two 
and the two had developed 
into four: thus it was that 
Yusuf had spent many days 
dogging first one column and 
then another, till at last 
he had lighted on the one to 
which Sher Khan’s regiment 
belonged. 

But how was he to get at 
Sher Khan? He cared noth- 
ing for the Jehad which fan- 
atic Mullahs were preaching as 
the duty of all Mussulmans. 
Green flags meant nothing to 
him ; and the prospect of dying 
in a Ghazi rush, and thus 
earning Paradise and a dozen 
houris, had no attraction for 
the man who feared death, 
and who wanted only Gul 
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Bibi and her small brown 
boy. 
To get these Sher Khan 
had to be found, and found 
at a disadvantage. Yusuf 
knew exactly how he wanted 
to find him—helpless on the 

und, so that information 
might first be extorted from 
him by methods that suggest 
themselves to a furious and 
vengeful mind; and secondly, 
that he might then put Sher 
Khan to death with as much 
art as a man could bring to 
bear who was eager not to 
waste a moment more than 
necessary in at once regaining 
the two most loved objects in 
the world. 

That was what Yusuf was 
hoping for while he watched 
the regiment standing motion- 
less below him. While he 
looked, a party of tribesmen 
driven off the opposite ridge 
by a regiment of infantry, and 
forced by pursuing Ghurkhas 
to take the plunge they least 
desired, scurried down into 
the valley, and raced for the 
heights on which Yusuf was 
standing. 

In a second the cavalry were 
on the move, and breaking 
into a gallop swept down with 
a yell upon the little mob of 
racing tribesmen: the lances 
dipped and swords flashed, and 
groups of hunched, huddled 
figures marked the track of 
the troopers as they thundered 
on, shouting and yelling in 
pursuit of another party that 
was essaying to cross the 
valley farther up. 

Yusuf shivered as he watched, 
and reflected that it was only 
by the merest chance that he, 
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too, had not joined the band 
on the opposite hill. He stared 
under his hand at the figures 
on the ground: could it be? 
Yes, two or three of the horse- 
men were on the ground—and 
perhaps his chance had come. 

He stood up and looked after 
the cavalry: should he risk 
the chance of their return and 
go down into the valley? He 
advanced a few steps, and then 
halting irresolutely, peered 
after the still receding regi- 
ment. He felt horribly afraid, 
and he wished at this moment 
with all his heart that he had 
more courage: no, he could 
not go,—he could not face the 
chances of the valley. 

Then the face of Gul Bibi 
appeared before him, and with 
every other consideration driven 
from his mind, he turned and 
raced down the hillside. 

Tripping and stumbling over 
the boulder- strewn ground, 
slipping on the loose stones 
and catching his feet in tus- 
socks of grass, he tore down 
the steep slope and over the 
open valley: his breath came 
in great sobs and his chest 
laboured as if it must burst, 
but nothing could stop him 
now. On, on he sped, flying 
over the ground that bruised 
his feet: once he fell, but 
picking himself up, hurled 
himself forward towards the 
trooper who lay pinned be- 
neath his ham-strung horse. 
And yet he could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes when they told 
him it was Sher Khan! 

Yusuf’s breath whistled in 
his throat, and the blood 
surged to his head: mechanic- 
ally he drew his knife, and 
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his hand shook so violently 
that it tinkled against its 
wooden sheath. His eyes were 
bloodshot and looked like 
those of a beast, but Sher 
Khan returned their glare un- 
flinchingly as he groped for 
the hilt of his sword, and tried 
vainly to wrench it from under 
the horse. 


“Where is Gul Bibi?” 
muttered Yusuf, in a husky 
whisper. 


Sher Khan looked at him 
and smiled. 

“Where are Gul Bibi and 
Rahmat Ullah, you dog?” 
The blade of Yusuf’s knife 
twinkled in the sunlight as 


Yusuf dug its point half 
an inch into Sher Khan’s 
shoulder. 


Sher Khan set his teeth and 
smiled, and Yusuf turned the 
knife in the wound. 

At the end of five minutes 
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Sher Khan was dripping with 
sweat, but he still maintained 
an obstinate silence, though 
once or twice a groan had 
escaped from his set lips as 
Yusuf’s knife grated on the 
shoulder-bone. Maddened be- 
yond self-control, his lips 
working over his yellow fangs, 
Yusuf raised his knife to finish 
the job—when for the third 
time Fate cheated him. 

Intent on his work, he had 
not seen the little man who 
was creeping quietly upon 
him, and Yusuf doubling up 
cut his fingers on the bayonet 
that stuck out through his 
chest. 

“ Kismet,” said Sher Khan. 

“Give me a cigarette, bro- 
ther,” said the little man, 
smiling pleasantly as he 
wiped his bayonet on Yusuf’s 
shirt. 

ULMUs. 
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SHAM AND SUPER-SHAM. 


OnE of the least pleasant 
characteristics of English liter- 
ature during the last decade 
has been the temporary pros- 
perity of the sham, or pro- 
fessionally “clever” person,—a 
prosperity which followed as a 
natural reaction from the high 
ideals of truth and beauty 
maintained during the reign of 
Tennyson and the pre-Raphael- 
ites, There were faults, there 
were tendencies to priggish- 
ness, in their dominion. But 
the reaction was merely a pro- 
cess of deterioration owing to 
the lack of great men. Jour- 
nalism degenerated into a 
farce; and so chaotic did 
literary judgments become, so 
utterly inconsequent, ignorant, 
and foolish, that clowns and 
buffoons were accepted as 
leaders in criticism and liter- 
ature on the strength of 
causeries in the weekly and 
daily press, by the side of 
which the chatter of a village 
idiot would seem precise as 
Voltaire and dignified as 
Gibbon. This is no exagger- 
ation. Our “most original 
critic” lives by deliberately 
aping the fixed ideas of a rav- 
ing lunatic. Mr X has, for 
the last five years, subsisted 
on a solitary fatuous remark 
about whiskers. Mr Y, having 
inherited the romantic discov- 
ery of the “Infinity of Man,” 
decides that the cosmos is a 
unity, and that, therefore, 
whatever you say, “it is all 
one.” Having thus acquired 





a@ free hand, he _ proceeds 
authoritatively to remark 
(with regard to shaving soap 
and the New Theology) that 
“what Burke was was was an 
atheist”! We will attribute 
one “was” to the printer: the 
rest we will concede to Mr Y, 
including, of course, his pro- 
found knowledge of Burke. 
But Mr Y and his pseudo- 
mystical “school” took them- 
selves so seriously, and uplifted 
so pontifical a hand, that the 
class of foolish women which 
seems to have been created to 
believe in Sludge the Medium 
and every momentary “craze” 
began to form a reverent audi- 
ence. A Mr George Shaw, 
discovering their readiness to 
accept him at his own valu- 
ation, industriously spread a 
rumour amongst them that he 
was the founder of something 
which he called the “Shavian 
philosophy.” This was swal- 
lowed without investigation 
after a few muddle - headed 
afternoons at the Court 
Theatre, where the badness of 
Mr Shaw’s plays as works of 
art was excused on the ground 
of another rumour—also spread 
by himself —that he had a 
serious mission, something with 
a general application to women, 
don’t you know, and the poor, 
and all that sort of thing. 
So Mr Shaw, having discov- 
ered, as he thought, and as 
he somewhere states, that no 
woman ever begins to have 
more sense than a pet animal 
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till she is thirty, decided to go 
a step further. He decided to 
attack Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethans in such a jocular 
manner that those whom he 
had no hope of deceiving might 
accept it simply as a joke, 
while the foolish might really 
believe there was “a some- 
thing” in what he said, and 
that perhaps, after all, our 
literary and dramatic Messiah 
was George Shaw. To do this 
the more effectively, he fostered 
the idea that there was a con- 
nection of some sort between 
his work and that of Ibsen, and 
then proceeded to exalt Ibsen, 
at the same time clinging like a 
leech to the back of Ibsen’s 
neck, Wagner, too, was a 
useful card to play with the par- 
ticular audience that he wished 
to impress with the comparative 
emptiness of Shakespeare; and 
he did not find it difficult to 
convince some people that 
Shakespeare was intellectually 
sterile and a mere musician, 
while Wagner, whom as a 
musician no one admires 
more than we do, was a 
great philosopher. Nietzsche, 
who ended as a hopeless mad- 
man, was a piquant name 
to fling at empty - headed 
cravers for sensation; and, 
finally, Mr George Shaw 
wagered—simply as a wager, 
you understand—that he would 
get his own name mentioned 
in the press every day for a 
whole year. And he succeeded. 
He has tried everything, from 
posing as an agitator at Ham- 
mersmith to being photo- 
graphed as a living statue. 
And he has received his re- 
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ward. He built on sand, and 
his Bartholomew Fair booth 
is tottering. His temporary 
notoriety is already on the 
wane, and his reputation for 
being a “clever” man has not 
extended even to the generation 
immediately succeeding him. 
It is no longer “the thing” to 
admire Mr Shaw from a safe 
distance. If you wish to be of 
the elect, you must have passed 
beyond that: you must at 
least be recovering from your 
Shavitis, ‘There are mo- 
ments,” says Mr Shaw, of 
Shakespeare, “‘when one asks 
despairingly why our stage 
should ever have been cursed 
with this ‘immortal’ pilferer 
of other men’s stories and ideas, 
with his monstrous rhetorical 
fustian, his unbearable plati- 
tudes, his pretentious reduction 
of the subtlest problems of life 
to commonplaces against which 
a Polytechnic debating club 
would revolt.” The cat is out 
of the “clever” man’s bag, 
you perceive. For it is a ter- 
rible and undeniable fact that 
a Polytechnic debating club 
would not revolt against Mr 
Shaw’s subtleties! It is hardly 
worth while—for the sake of 
any likely reader of ‘Maga’ 
—to do more than point out 
the fact that Mr Shaw is an 
ideal Polytechnic playwright. 
Polytechnic debating clubs are 
not concerned with the simple 
things that are so great, or the 
great things that are so simple 
—with Life, with Love, with 
Death. They are concerned 
to-day with Fabianism, to- 
morrow with a discussion 
of the relative greatness of 
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Dickens and Thackeray, and 
the day after with a return to 
the Bacon-Shakespeare “con- 
troversy,” all of which things 
are subtle enough; but the 
subtlest of these, in the Shavian 
sense, is the last. Well, Mr 
Shaw—as we remarked—is an 
ideal Polytechnic hero, which, 
to say the least of it, is not 
smart of him; and he is even 
foolish enough to venture into 
Latin, like the biggest blunderer 
of them all. Mr Andrew Lang 
rapped him over the knuckles 
for his efforts in this direction 
the other day ; and though we 
cannot blame Mr Shaw for 
having small Latin and less 
Greek, it is the mark of a 
“clever” person to avoid, if 
only by intuition, ground that 
isdangerous. But, as a matter 
of fact, whenever Mr Shaw 
attempts to gull readers ona 
higher level than that of the 
empty - headed eccentrics who 
pretend to a knowledge of 
philosophy and to an “ad- 
vanced” state of culture on 
the strength of a few mad- 
house smatterings of Nietzsche, 
his cleverness collapses. Any 
scholarly critic—of the calibre 
of Mr Lang, for instance,— 
with a real knowledge of 
the broader fields of phil- 
osophy and literature, could 
smash a charlatan like Mr 
Shaw, in a very few pages, if 
it were worth the trouble,— 
smash him beyond all hope of 
repair. It is our desire in this 
article merely to hasten the 
process of his own self-induced 
dissolution; for we are tired 
of watching him hop over the 
graves of the illustrious dead 
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and skip like a blue-behinded 
ape upon the trees of Paradise. 
For this man is not in earnest. 
Flashes of hypocritical and 
perverted sentiment, every pair 
of which are mutually destruct- 
ive,—these things have misled 
a few stupid but really earnest 
people into thinking him a 
stern moralist in disguise, or 
a philosopher of some hitherto 
unknown sort. It is not true. 
Decadence and perversion are 
writ large over everything that 
comes from his pen; and he 
has not even the redeeming 
quality of genius. He ie too 
‘“‘clever” for that. He derives 
from decadence; and even his 
morality is a morbid and 
exaggerated reaction, partly 
imitated—as to its pose—from 
the worst side of Tolstoy. 
Mr Shaw’s attitude towards 
women is a sign of decadence. 
His scoffing ten years ago, when 
certain critics detected danger- 
signals in the work of the 
author of ‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,’ showed his utter lack of 
insight. “The Englishman is 
shocked,” babbled Mr Shaw, 
“at the danger to the founda- 
tions of society when serious- 
ness is publicly laughed at.” 
Well, who was right? Cer- 
tainly, whoever was right, Mr 
Shaw, simply as a critic, was 
wrong to the heart and to 
the heart’s core,—wrong and 
rotten, through and through. 
So much for his responsibility 
and his insight when dealing 
with modern matters. 

It is useless to take his wild 
charges against the Elizabeth- 
ans as anything more than an 
amusing commentary on his 
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own shallow and conceited in- 
tellect. Marlowe he describes 
as a fool; and we have quoted 
above his chief accusation 
against Shakespeare, about 
which it must be remembered 
Mr George Shaw is quite 
serious, though the journalists 
have agreed to treat it as a 
joke. This is one of his 
methods of criticising that 
supreme master, whom the 
greatest intellects in our lit- 
erature have acknowledged to 
be immeasurably above them. 
Mr Shaw quotes Orlando 
thus :— 


**Tf ever you have look’d on better 
days, 
If ever been where bells have knoll’d 
to church, 

[‘How perfectly the atmosphere 
of the rented pew is caught in 
this incredible line !”] 

If ever sat at any good man’s feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped 


”» 





There he pauses with this 
exquisite piece of criticism: “I 
really shall get sick if I quote 
any more. Was ever such 
canting, snivelling, hypocritical 
unctuousness exuded by an 
actor anxious to show that he 
was above his profession, and 
was a thoroughly respectable 
man in private life?” 

What Mr Shaw’s personal 
quarrels with modern actors 
have to do with Shakespeare 
we are not aware. Nor—even 
supposing that every word of 
the above were true—has he 
yet uttered a word of criticism. 
For he would still have to show 
that Shakespeare did not in- 
tend Orlando to be unctuous. 
Certainly Shakespeare did not 
put the speech into the mouth 
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of Falstaff, for instance, or of 
the Bastard in “King John.” 
But really this is too element- 
ary a matter to be discussed 
at this time of day. We may 
add, however, that Mr Shaw 
has all the offensive superior- 
ity of the Polytechnic debater 
in his remark about the 
second line. If he thinks 
that, because the “‘ advanced” 
people no longer go to church, 
the mentioning of church-bells, 
or even the old sentiment,— 
take it, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to be a thing utterly 
contemptible,—is for ever to be 
banned, or that a church-goer 
is not as legitimate a subject 
for art as a prostitute, then 
we must admit that Mr George 
Shaw’s innocence is almost 
lovable, especially when he 
tries to make the law retro- 
spective. There are no bounds 
to the subject-matter of art, 
and it is too late in the day 
for even Mr Shaw to play 
the Philistine. We would not 
tolerate certain church-goers’ 
restrictions on—say—decadents 
as subject-matter. Neither will 
we tolerate a decadent’s restric- 
tions on church-goers as sub- 
ject-matter. But, of course, 
Mr Shaw has contradicted 
himself on this point, and 
we only drive it home to 
show his total incompetence 
as & critic. He says some- 
where else that Hamlet’s re- 
marks to Ophelia would make 
a cabman blush. Mr Shaw’s 
knowledge of history is too 
fearful and wonderful for us. 
We cannot aspire to it. No 
doubt he is judging from his 
own historical point of view, 
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and has private evidence to 
show that Queen Elizabeth, 
for instance, would have blushed 
at Hamlet’s remarks. What- 
ever their effect on cabmen 
and Mr Shaw—and apparently 
it was not one of unctuousness 
this time,—it is just possible 
that the heart of an archangel 
might have burst to hear them 
as they came crackling from 
the white lips of that tortured 
soul. 

However, by such criticisms 
as these Mr Shaw puts himself 
on the level of those critics 
who complain that the grave- 
digger’s jests in Hamlet are not 
epigrammatic enough, when the 
whole point of the scene is in 
their gross earthy animal buf- 
foonery, and the contrast it 
affords to the words of Ham- 
let which, as he watches the 
knave knocking a skull about 
the mazzard with a dirty 
shovel, sweep through the ages 
and search heaven and hell. 

But we have left our little 
charlatan some way behind in 
these remarks. Setting aside 
not only the poets themselves, 
but also the splendid series of 
great critics who have glori- 
fied them, this is what Mr 
Shaw has to say of Marlowe, 
Ford, Massinger, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Middleton and 
Dekker: “They are a crew of 
insufferable bunglers and dul- 
lards. No ray of noble feeling, 
no touch of faith, beauty, not 
even common kindliness, is to 
be discovered in them.” 

Now, either that means 
something or it means noth- 
ing. It is not funny enough 
to be a joke. So, on the score 
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of beauty, we may remind our- 
selves of passages like Mar- 
lowe’s marvellous lines on 
Helen :— 


“Ts this the face that launched a 
thousand ships?” 


We may remember the divine 
pathos of the Duchess of Malfi’s 
parting injunctions about her 
children. We may remember 
that magnificent requiem line 
of Webster :— 


**Cover her face: mine eyes dazzle ; 
she died young.” 


And, finally, remembering Mr 
Shaw’s fatuous attacks upon 
the spirit of Christianity, 
with his ludicrous epigram— 
“Never do unto others what 
you would that they should do 
unto you: their tastes may be 
different ”—the final clause of 
which was (as any child might 
perceive) implied in the old 
sentence; remembering Mr 
Shaw’s indecent disregard of 
the fact that millions still 
twine their most sacred mem- 
ories, hopes, and loves around 
a faith which demanded, but 
could not expect, even common 
tenderness from paws so dull 
and brutish as his,—remem- 
bering all these things, let us 
turn to a really broad-minded 
critic, who sits as it were 
aloof from all creeds, but 
speaks with how different an 
utterance. 

“There have been persons,” says 
Hazlitt, “who, being sceptics as to 
the divine mission of Christ, have 
taken an unaccountable prejudice to 
his doctrines, and have been disposed 
to deny the merit of his character ; 
but this was not the “zy of the 
great men in the age of Elizabeth 


(whatever might be their 7 one 
I 
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of whom says of him, with a bold- 
ness equal to its piety :— 


*¢* The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, was a 
sufferer ; 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil 
spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever 
breathed.’ 


This was old honest Dekker, and the 
lines ought to embalm his memory 
to every one who has a sense either 
of religion, or philosophy, or human- 
ity, or true genius.” 


It is on the graves of such 
men that this ignorant jackan- 
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apes has been allowed so long 
to disport himself, this feeble 
imitator of such diseased eccen- 
trics as Nietzsche. We are 
glad, however, to observe that 
the tide has turned for the de- 
cadents as a body, that para- 
dox and perversity are rapidly 
running out of fashion, and 
that Mr Shaw is being found 
out with the rest of the morbid 
and mediocre crew. It is a 
pleasure to accelerate his ab- 
surd dissolution. 
Z. 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE — A SPOILED OCCASION — MR -BIRRELL’S 
SECOND FAILURE—THE NEEDS OF OXFORD—-A FRENCH CRITIC ON 


BEN JONSON. 


THE Colonial Conference, 
lately brought to an ominous 
conclusion, is an event of 
which the world’s history can- 
not show a parallel. The 
energy and foresight which 
established and have hitherto 
retained our colonies have 
been given to no other nation 
than ourown. The representa- 
tives of countries still British 
in race and policy met in 
London, with the sincere de- 
sign to strengthen the bonds 
of Empire. The occasion was 
unique, and we record with 
regret that our present Govern- 
ment was not equal to it. 

Ever since Richard Cobden 
put the Radical conscience in 
his office-safe, and suspended 
indefinitely the Liberal party’s 
right of private judgment, the 
Colonies have been looked at 
askance by our popular dema- 
gogues. The ideal of the 
larder has seemed loftier than 
the ideals of Empire. Such is 
the attitude of mind generally 
assumed by the party now in 
office. They dislike argument. 
They are uneasy in the pres- 
ence of any save constituents, 
whose simplicity they hope 
still to beguile with their 
sophistries. They dimly re- 
cognised, in the presence of 
the Colonial Premiers, that 
the majority which might serve 
them in the House of Commons, 
if any one of them knew how 


to draft an acceptable bill, was 
useless to them outside. And 
their arrogance rebelled against 
the mere threat of opposition. 
The difficulty of their position 
was increased by the fact that 
they had declared one and all 
a disbelief in the Colonial 
demand for Preference. This 
demand, they had assured the 
patient dupes who thronged 
their hustings, was the base 
invention of the Tory party. 
But the less foolish among 
them can not now evade the 
conclusion that they have 
missed the best opportunity 
ever offered a Radical Gov- 
ernment. Had they listened 
with a patient respect to what- 
ever the Premiers chose to say ; 
had they discussed the question 
of Preference with an open- 
minded simplicity,—it would 
have gone forth that Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
and his friends preserved a 
candid mind in trying circum- 
stances, and were ready at 
the call of duty at least to 
listen to the arguments of 
another side. But the Radical 
Ministers are politicians, not 
statesmen. It is mandates, 
not principles, which they re- 
spect, and their eyes are fixed 
upon town halls, not upon the 
welfare of the country. 

What they have lost, Step- 
ney and Wimbledon will teach 
them dimly to surmise. The 
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country is getting tired of 
dogmatic falsehood, and after 
two years’ bitter experience 
is content to believe that the 
last spark of the earth’s wis- 
dom does not illuminate the 
head—if head it may be called, 
to use his own elegant expres- 
sion—of Mr Churchill. And 
the Ministers, by hearing 
quietly, and rejecting—if need 
be—sorrowfully, the proposals 
of the Colonies, would not 
merely have served the 
country —that were immat- 
erial to them; they would 
have strengthened their posi- 
tion in the constituencies. 
But they are no more able 
to manage their own affairs 
than to manage the affairs 
of England. The chance came 
to them, and they rejected 
it with a vain assumption of 
rectitude, and when they have 
lost a few more bye-elections 
they will feel the bitterness 
of a belated repentance. No- 
thing, indeed, could have been 
more foolish (or more infam- 
ous) than the course they took. 
The Conference was put upon 
them, through no fault of 
their own, and they resolved 
to belittle its importance by 
every trick at their command. 
Not having the courage to 
face a public discussion, they 
decreed that the deliberations 
of the Colonial Premiers should 
be held in secret, and behind 
closed doors. Thus, at the out- 
set, a gratuitous affront was 
put upon our visitors. Mr 
Deakin and his colleagues did 
not travel several thousands 
of miles, they did not delegate 
their authority to others, 
merely that they might hold 
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their tongue in London. They 
came here to plead the cause 
of their Colonies, not to be 
tricked into silence. They 
had no information to impart 
which would be useful to our 
rivals abroad. Their sole ob- 
ject was to seek what policy 
was best for themselves and 
the mother country. Pub- 
licity, therefore, would have 
been honourable, as it was 
necessary; yet publicity was 
denied by a Government, in- 
tent to preserve as long as 
possible the superstition that 
the Colonies approved its 
fiscal policy. The  conse- 
quences of secrecy were nat- 
ural and inevitable. Gossip 
took the place of knowledge. 
Broken echoes reached us of 
what was said, and no more. 
The assistants at the Confer- 
ence, being human, talked to 
their friends; their friends 
chattered to others; and at 
each stage inaccuracy and 
exaggeration did their work. 
Thus we are left with an un- 
easy sense that the Confer- 
ence was disturbed by acri- 
monious argument, that the 
Colonial Premiers went away 
disappointed. That such an 
impression was created is en- 
tirely the fault of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr Deakin and the 
others came here as free men, 
holding free opinions. They 
had the right to say what 
they thought, even though it 
did not agree with the pious 
opinions of Mr Asquith; and 
if their method of saying it 
did not appear flattering to 
our dogmatic economists, that 
was their own fault. Politici- 
ans do not deserve the highest 
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consideration, who have bound 
themselves to Mr Cobden in 
the bonds of a worse than 
Chinese slavery. 

It is an obvious truth that 
men hold more closely and 
more jealously to a mere dogma 
than to a carefully reasoned 
opinion. Mr Asquith and his 
friends will not argue about 
the merits and demerits of 
Free Trade. They accept Mr 
Cobden’s theory as an article 
of belief. They will not ad- 
mit that it may be good or 
bad, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. They hold 
that it is not merely right, but 
sacred. Proudly declaring that 
they belong to the party of 
progress, they assert that 
for them the world stood still 
in 1846, so far as concerns the 
conduct of trade—the most 
delicate operation that is 
known to men. Their sheepish 
dogmatism would be grotesque 
if it were not like to ruin the 
country and to bring in 
jeopardy our Colonial Empire. 
To this obduracy was opposed 
the keen insight of the Colonial 
Premiers, who brought to 
London a clear and settled 
purpose. They had an offer 
to make, and they hoped for 
an offer in return. Even if 
their offer were rejected, they 
had a right to expect a serious 
discussion, and they were met 
by speeches which might have 
been appropriate to the Oxford 
Union, Mr Asquith, assuming 
the best manner of Balliol, 
declared, in a phrase which is 
already historic, that he had 
nothing to give them. “We 
have nothing to give you!” 
Even if he has nothing, it 
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would have been wiser had he 
adopted a tone of conciliation. 
Everything is the better for 
discussion. No formula has 
ever yet been devised that will 
arrange the differences of 
statesmen. No dogma has 
ever been discovered, compre- 
hensive enough for universal 
application to the multiplex 
affairs of commerce, And when 
Mr Asquith countered the 
serried arguments of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Mr Deakin 
with the parrot-like repeti- 
tion of pedant phrases, he 
offered them a superfluous in- 
sult, They visited England as 
men of business. They were 
received like children who had 
not mastered the rudiments of 
political or economic science. 
“The food of the people shall 
not be taxed,” say the Radical 
Ministers; “that is our mand- 
ate.” It was not their mandate, 
and they are powerless to con- 
trol the price of corn. Since, 
for the greed of Manchester, 
England ceased to feed her 
own children, bread is taxed by 
the cupidity of merchants and 
stockbrokers all the world over. 
Chicago, in a spasm of avarice, 
decrees that wheat shall go to 
a dollar and a half; the price 
of bread is increased by three 
times the suggested duty, 
and England does not starve. 
Nothing that is proposed by 
the Prime Ministers of our 
Colonies would have so ruinous 
an effect upon the market as 
the operations of the Pit, and 
still the Government clings to 
its creed. The policy of Prefer- 
ence is no new policy. It has 
been before the world for more 
than half-a-century in the pre- 
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cise shape it assumes to-day. 
Nowhere has the case for the 
Colonies been more clearly put 
than in Byles’s ‘Sophisms of 
Free Trade,’ a masterpiece of 
close reasoning which, with a re- 
vived intelligence, has emerged 
from the forgetfulness into 
which the worship of Cobden 
had driven it. “The true 
policy,” said Serjeant Byles in 
1849, “would treat the Colon- 
ists as if they inhabited an Eng- 
lish county, giving them full lib- 
erty to grow and manufacture 
what they pleased. It would 
differ from the system of the 
Free-traders, for in place of dis- 
advantages it would give them, 
in common with all their fellow- 
subjects, an advantage in the 
Imperial markets, and take in 
return a reciprocal advantage 
in the Colonial markets. The 
first markets in the world, 
instead of being opened aa now 
to all without distinction, would 
give a preference to British 
subjects. It requires little fore- 
sight to perceive how power- 
fully self-interest would bind 
the Colonies to the mother 
country,and the mother country 
to the Colonies. National pride 
would join with national in- 
terest to cement the Union. 
England would not be prouder 
of her vast dominions than these 
dominions of the Confederation 
to which they belong, and of 
the royal and imperial head of 
which they are the members. 
Full scope in every quarter of 
the globe would be given to 
Anglo-Saxon energy and enter- 
prise. In no long time not 
only would the Colonial trade 
of the British Empire be ten 
times what the foreign trade is 
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now, but our external trade, 
instead of being on a sandy 
and precarious foundation, 
would repose on a solid and 
enduring one.” 

When Byles wrote Cobden 
was supreme. It was enough 
for him to say that our Colon- 
ies cost money for his followers 
to echo his belief that the best 
way to rid us of our debt was 
to rid us of our dominions. 
To-day the Cobdenites, supreme 
only in the councils of a party, 
are as mean-spirited as they 
were then. They take it to 
themselves as a virtue that 
they would not give a single 
slice of bread in exchange for 
the settled unity and wealth of 
the empire. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that as the Con- 
ference found the Government 
reluctant, it has left it ill- 
tempered. Where two or three 
Radicals are gathered  to- 
gether, there you will hear 
insult and vituperation, While 
they protest against any com- 
ment made by the Premiers as 
a breach of hospitality, while 
they charge the Tory party 
with lack of patriotism if they 
dare to confess an approval of 
Preference, the Pro-Boers allow 
their own tongues a perfect 
freedom. With a shameless 
effrontery they heap insults 
upon the strangers within our 
gates. They forget that hosts 
also have their duties, if hosts 
they be, and that those who 
openly range themselves on the 
side of their country’s foes had 
better leave patriotism out of 
the question. But there is one 
Minister to whom all patriots 
owe a debt of profound grati- 
tude. Mr Churchill, not know- 
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ing what he did, was amiable 
enough to reduce himself and 
his friends to a palpable 
absurdity. He delivered a 
speech at Edinburgh, which 
was a perfect masterpiece of 
ineptitude. Mr Churchill was 
never very clever nor very dis- 
creet. In a brief career he has 
held so many opinions that he 
has never had time to under- 
stand any of them. Sadly 
deficient in taste and humour, 
he has demolished at a blow 
the sacred edifice of satisfac- 
tion which his colleagues have 
been building up with pain and 
anguish. He openly professes 
a contemptuous hatred for the 
Colonies, which proves that he 
has learnt by heart the lesson 
of Cobdenism; and if Mr 
Asquith can spare a trifie from 
his Old Age Pensions, we would 
recommend him to lay it out 
in a gag for Mr Churchill. 
Not that we complain. The 
candour of vanity is always 
dangerous to those who possess 
it, and the more Mr Churchill 
speaks the better it is for his 
opponents. 

In nothing did he display 
his innate tact more clearly 
than in his implied definition 
of Preference. “The Liberal 
party,” said he magniloquently, 
“stood like a rock between the 
hardworking masses and all 
who would exploit their food- 
supply and squeeze some 
shameful little profit out of 
the scanty pittance of the 
weak and poor.” It is splen- 
did, no doubt. As you read 
the passage, you can hear the 
tremor of benevolence in the 
broken voice; you can see the 
glint of righteous indignation 
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in the flashing eye. But it 
is hardly civil. The Colonial 
Premiers will not be enchanted 
to hear that they are attempt- 
ing to squeeze some shameful 
little profit out of somebody 
else’s scanty pittance. They 
will not be disposed to carry 
back a message of sympathy to 
their friends, when they have 
been charged with a desire to 
rob the poor and needy. They 
will remember the sacred rights 
of hospitality; they will fiercely 
repudiate the vile imputation 
that they are the guests of the 
Government; and, not being 
bound in the triple brass that 
covers Mr Churchill, they 
might be forgiven if they hesi- 
tated again to approach the 
door—“the good, stout door 
of British oak”—that is not 
merely banged, but barred and 
bolted. Meanwhile we offer our 
thanks and felicitations to Mr 
Churchill, and would suggest 
that statues be set up every- 
where to the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, who so wisely 
interprets his duties as to insult 
the whole body of Colonial 
Premiers, whose interests he 
is employed to protect, and 
who by an unfailing delicacy 
of behaviour has done his best 
to advance the cause of Tory- 
ism and Fiscal Reform. 

In truth, the Colonial Con- 
ference has not been held in 
vain. It has proved to Eng- 
land that there are ideals and 
aspirations higher than the 
baker’s shop. The question of 
Preference is now definitely 
posed, and it cannot be with- 
drawn without an intelligent 
answer. The Radicals, who al- 
ways hate the Colonies, when 
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they are not in arms against 
the mother country, are kind 
enough to look upon General 
Botha’s presence in London as 
the peculiar triumph of the 
Conference. They are pleased 
to regard it as an act of 
magnanimity that they have 
renewed their friendship with 
an ancient ally to whose cam- 
paign against England they 
gave their warmest support. 
This is not magnanimity,—it 
is the self-interest of partisans ; 
and when General Botha pre- 
fers the welfare of the Trans- 
vaal to the party cry of 
“Chinese slavery,” his Radi- 
cal friends will take a less 
amiable view of his and their 
achievement. The peculiar 
triumph of the Conference is 
that the Colonies have an- 
nounced their policy in the 
tone of friendly remonstrance, 
and that when they return in 
four years—for, forgetting the 
insults that have been put 
upon them, they will return— 
they will find the bars with- 
drawn, the bolts unlocked, the 
door open, and that eminent 
hall-porter, Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, gone into an 
inglorious retirement. 

We will take Mr Churchill’s 
word for it that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman is a first- 
rate hall-porter. He has shown 
a faculty of keeping men and 
things out of his House, which 
is beyond praise. He is not 
equally successful in bringing 
things in. His vain effort to 
settle the Education question 
is followed by a still vainer 
attempt to soothe the ruffled 
tempers of the Irish, and to 
make way, by an ingenious 
instalment, for ‘the larger 
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policy.” Of course he has 
failed, as all men fail who 
esteem their actions not: by 
their justice, but by their 
chance of acceptance. Mr 
Redmond, disposed at first to 
submit to the opportunism of 
Mr Birrell, was quickly brought 
to a better state of mind. 
Dublin soon convinced him that 
it would accept “the larger 
policy” or nothing, and he 
himself moved the rejection of 
the Bill which he had approved. 
As to Mr Redmond’s loyalty to 
his new friends we have no- 
thing to say. That problem 
he must solve as best he may ; 
and if he still retains the re- 
spect of the Libera] Govern- 
ment, we can only deplore its 
venal subservience. But we 
do not pretend to hide our 
satisfaction at Mr Birrell’s 
second failure. The fact that 
he did not think much of the 
Bill himself will afford little 
comfort to his followers. It is 
all very well to say that it was 
to take or to leave. The solid 
truth remains: he has proved 
once again that he is unable to 
understand the temper of his 
party, and that the boasted 
majority is a mob, not an 
army. 

The mob is without order 
and without discipline. Its 
ambitions are high, its per- 
formance is insignificant. But, 
though it achieves nothing, it 
attempts to keep its spirits up 
by an outspoken arrogance. 
One of its many mouthpieces 
professes a keen delight in 
the rejection of the Irish Bill. 
There will be more chance of 
English legislation, says the 
mouthpiece, and the rebuff 
will act upon the majority 
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as a tonic! One would have 
thought that the biggest major- 
ity ever known stood in need 
of no tonic; but Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s friends 
seem to want all the support 
they can get, and doubtless the 
mouthpiece is inspired. Mean- 
while the Irish are bent upon 
revenge. They have not got 
the bill they want. They have 
shown an incredible meanness 
in their treatment of the Radi- 
cal Government which will 
increase their hatred of the 
Liberals tenfold. And we may 
look forward to a period of 
noisy agitation and threatened 
outrage. In other words, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet will be reduced to a 
nullity by Irish opposition, and 
every honest Tory will rejoice. 
There is nothing so effective 
as an irreconcilable Ireland 
to keep a majority of restless 
Liberals out of mischief. 


In this democratic age there 
is a certain temerity in making 
an appeal for so ancient and 
respectable an institution as 
the University of Oxford, and 
Lord Curzon, the newly in- 
stalled Chancellor, deserves all 
the praise which is offered to 
the unpopular virtues of cour- 
age and wisdom. There is an 
uneasy feeling abroad that a 
sound education is a privilege 
that none but the working- 
man deserves. Mr Keir Hardie 
complained not long since, with 
the exclusiveness of the new 
aristocracy, that the universities 
did not belong to his class. 
They soon will, when the habit 
of plunder has grown stronger. 
Even now, if a million of 
money were asked to instruct 
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the children of the “People” 
in that strange jargon which 
may be described as County 
Council French, or in the use- 
less art of making photograph 
frames to adorn the cottage 
homes of England, it would 
be forthcoming at once. But 
Oxford and Cambridge are 
institutions of another kind. 
They do not deserve the sym- 
pathy of the omnipotent ma- 
jority, and Lord Curzon, who 
described himself as “a sturdy 
beggar,” interpreted his duty 
in the proper sense. He must 
be sturdy indeed who asks 
alms for anything better than 
a workhouse. 

That Oxford is entitled to 
the nation’s generosity goes 
without saying. For many 
centuries she has served Eng- 
land with a pious devotion, 
which her loyal sons have 
amply acknowledged. So long 
as humane letters are respected 
in our midst she will stand in 
need of no eulogy. Her praises 
resound in the accomplishment 
of her sons. But while she has 
worshipped letters with a con- 
stant heart, she has not for- 
gotten the things of the world. 
The education which she 
affords has been perfectly 
adapted for the training of 
good citizens. What would 
the Government of England 
have been without the help 
of Oxford and Cambridge? 
How long is the list, from Pitt 
to Lord Salisbury, of those 
who learned in Academic shades 
the first lessons of service and 
patriotism ? 

The debt of gratitude, there- 
fore, which we owe to Oxford 
is more than we can repay, and 
when she asks the help of her 
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sons she asks only what should 
be hers without question. If 
she be poor, she is poor because 
she has spent her wealth lav- 
ishly in the cause of learning. 
She has done her best to keep 
pace with the changing times ; 
she has eagerly admitted with- 
in her doors the new sciences 
which a century since were 
still unknown; and if her 
income has not grown with 
her growing responsibilities, 
the fault is not hers. She 
escapes no burden ; she shrinks 
from no task. The generosity 
of Cecil Rhodes, one among 
the greatest of her sons, has 
laid a load upon her back 
which she carries proudly and 
without complaint. And if she 
demand the nation’s help in 
attacking these unexpected 
enterprises, the nation should 
respond without doubt or 
hesitation, marvelling only at 
her moderation. 

The danger of asking for 
money is that those who give 
aresometimes indiscreet enough 
to make conditions in the 
spending of it. On either hand 
you will find the reluctant con- 
tributor. “One man,” Lord 
Curzon told his audience at 
Burlington Gardens, “has 
said that he was not dis- 
posed to give much so long 
as it was necessary to study 
_ @ dead language in order to 
take a degree at Oxford. 
Another man has said that he 
was not in favour of any 
movement which would tend 
to deprive Oxford of her 
ancient and historic character 
as the guardian of the humani- 
ties, or which would compel 
her to conform to purely 
utilitarian standards.” Ob- 
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viously it is impossible to 
please everybody, and it will 
be enough if Oxford pleases 
herself. She will be disloyal 
to her history if, for the sake 
of money, she yields one inch 
of ground. It is not for her 
to sell her principles for a 
cheque. Those who give must 
give in trust and ask no 
questions. The humanities 
will never be expelled from 
Oxford at the bidding of a 
money-bag, and the University 
would more gladly endure the 
direst straits of poverty than 
accept so insolent an affront. 
Happily there is little risk of 
disaster. Lord Curzon spoke 
with a reassuring certainty. 
“We all of us cherish the 
atmosphere of broad and lib- 
eral culture which emanates 
from her halls and quad- 
rangles,” said he, “and which 
not even the fumes of a 
hundred laboratories ought 
ever to be allowed to extin- 
guish. We all of us wish to 
retain Oxford as the strong- 
hold and fortress of what is 
often described as the old 
learning.” That is excellently 
said, and gives an efficient 
guarantee to those who believe 
that Oxford and Cambridge 
will not be bettered by being 
turned suddenly into techno- 
logical colleges. 

But while Oxford will loyally 
preserve her ancient traditions, 
she will not exclude the newer 
studies. Though much has 
been done in providing the 
machinery of modern educa- 
tion, much remains todo. We 
hear of laboratories wanted, 
and professors lacking. We 
are told that the study of 
spoken languages is neglected ; 
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and though we cannot believe 
that Oxford and Cambridge 
will ever achieve so much as 
a sojourn abroad for those who 
wish to converse in strange 
tongues, they can effectively 
help the study of French and 
Spanish, of Italian and Ger- 
man, if only well qualified 
readers are provided. And 
lastly, Bodley’s Library has a 
claim upon England’s gener- 
osity which surely will not go 
unheeded. Never was there a 
claim which needed less elo- 
quence for its support. A 
university without books is a 
garden without flowers, a wood 
without trees, a minster with- 
out windows, — whatever, in 
brief, is most dark and dismal. 

That Lord Curzon will 
achieve his desire in the col- 
lection of the money we hope 
and believe. What, after all, 
will a poor £250,000 be but 
the poor tpogeia of grateful 
sons? Concerning the ad- 
ministration of the fund, it 
is impossible to feel a like 
confidence. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury moved “that a 
body of trustees of not less 
than nine, nor more than 
twelve, be appointed for the ad- 
ministration of the fund, com- 
posed of one-third resident and 
two-thirds non-resident mem- 
bers of the University.” To this 
appointment there is an obvious 
objection. It is a poor compli- 
ment to Oxford to ask that of 
the trustees who shall admin- 
ister the fund two-thirds shall 
be non-resident. The framers 
of the resolution, no doubt, 
desired to guard the subscribers 
against the University’s ex- 
travagance or lack of com- 
mercial experience. But they 
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should trust their beneficiary 
completely or not at all. Oxford 
should be mistress in her own 
house, even though others sub- 
scribe to its adornment. If 
the money is to be given out 
by a committee of non-residents, 
it will carry with it a needless 
sense of obligation. It will 
come to the University always 
in the shape of a dole. As 
Oxford will have the responsi- 
bility of using the money, it 
should be hers to _ control 
without let or hindrance. 
There is no reason, of course, 
why the non-resident trustees 
should not understand inti- 
mately the needs of the Uni- 
versity. But a gift that is 
made absolutely is more graci- 
ous to receive than a gift that 
is administered by other hands. 
How would the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer like it, if the 
vast sums paid in income-tax 
were vested in trustees, who 
were not members of the 
Government? Would it not 
make the conduct of his office 
impossible? And though it is 
not an amiable task to look a 
gift- horse in the mouth, we 
cannot but regret that even 
the shadow of a slur should be 
cast upon the pride of Oxford. 
The noblest generosity, exer- 
cised in perfect freedom, knows 
neither doubt nor reserve. 


It is interesting to note that, 
at the moment when Oxford is 
anxiously considering the study 
of modern languages, France 
devotes herself with increasing 
energy to English literature. 
The monographs of M. Huchon 
have already found their place 
on the shelves of the historian. 
It was but yesterday that a 
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learned treatise upon Byron’s 
influence on the Romantic 
movement was issued from a 
Paris press; and here is the 
erudite M. Castelain, who 
comes forward with the most 
scholarly edition of Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘ Discoveries’! that has 
yet appeared. M. Castelain is 
perfectly equipped for his task. 
His knowledge of Latin liter- 
ature is wide and deep. He 
has as intimate knowledge of 
the books which Jonson read 
as Jonson himself, and he has 
been able to elucidate the 
English text with an array of 
notes as interesting as it is 
formidable. 

The history of the book may 
be briefly recalled. It was a 
posthumous work, published 
four years after Jonson’s death. 
Its title-page is characteristic 
in expression and modest in 
intent. Thus it runs: “ Timber: 
or Discoveries ; Made upon Men 
and Matter; As they have 
flowed out of his daily Read- 
ings; or had their refluxe in 
his peculiar notion of the times. 
By Ben: Johnson.” It will be 
noticed that Jonson does not 
claim originality for his book. 
He admits that his Discoveries 
flowed out of his daily read- 
ings, and his admission has 
been generally accepted. ‘It 
has sometimes been discovered 
with pride, or surprise, or even 
scorn,” says Professor Saints- 
bury, “that Ben borrowed 
very largely in these from the 
ancients.” M. Castelain has 
carried Professor Saintsbury’s 
surmise to a certainty. With 
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a patient ingenuity he has 
traced almost every page of 
Jonson’s book to its source. In 
his words, his ‘‘ purpose in the 
present edition was ‘to render 
unto Cesar,’ or other writers, 
what was in fact their own.” 

When Jonson went a-bor- 
rowing, he did it in the spirit 
of a king. He borrowed lav- 
ishly and with both hands. 
Sometimes he took a little 
essay whole ; at others he found 
a line here and a line there, 
dovetailing them with so fine 
an ingenuity that they assume 
a new shape of their own. The 
authors for whom he proved 
his sincerest respect are Seneca 
and Quintilian. But he did 
not disdain Pliny, and he dis- 
covered in the works of Eras- 
mus many phrases and many 
thoughts which were admirably 
suited to his taste and talent. 
Machiavelli, whom he rightly 
calls Saint Nicholas, was never 
far from his elbow, and he 
consulted Vives with tireless 
assiduity. And all this he 
did without disguise or denial. 
Again and again he gives in 
the margin a clue to the 
wise original. He cannot be 
charged with plagiarism, since 
plagiarism is the crime of 
the fool who secretly bom- 
basts a poor intelligence with 
pilferings from the works of 
greater men. There was no 
secrecy in Ben Jonson’s pro- 
cedure. He did but make his 
daily readings his own, and 
transmute, by his fancy and 
coloured style, the prose of 
the rhetoricians. Indeed, it is 
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the paradox of this book that 
its freshness and originality 
never seemed so conspicuous to 
us as it does now that we have 
re-read it in M. Castelain’s 
scholarly edition. 

It is, in fact, a cento of other 
men’s thoughts, which have 
become his own by right of 
adoption. It takes its place 
among the works of the Essay- 
ists, whom Jonson himself wo- 
fully depreciated. ‘Some turn 
over all books,” said he, “and 
are equally searching in all 
papers; who write out of what 
they presently find or meet 
without choice. . .. Such are 
all the Hssayists, even their 
master Montaigne. These, in 
all they write, confess still 
what books they have read 
last, and therein their own 
folly, — so much, that they 
bring it to the stake raw and 
undigested.” The censure is 
not fair, if it be aimed at Mon- 
taigne and Burton, of whose 
tribe Ben Jonson was himself 
sealed when he composed his 
‘Discoveries.’ For they, like 
him, set down nothing with- 
out choice, and digested every- 
thing that they brought to 
the stake. That there is an 
originality in borrowing is 
clear enough, and so much 
was conceded by Jonson in a 
passage which explains and 
justifies his own work. “Such 
as accustom themselves,” he 
writes with perfect truth, “and 
are familiar with the best 
authors, shall ever and anon 
find somewhat of them in 
themselves; and in the ex- 
pression of their minds, even 
when they feel it not, be able 
to utter something like theirs, 
which hath an authority above 
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their own. Nay, sometimes it 
is the reward of a man’s study, 
the praise of quoting another 
man fitly.” To put it other- 
wise, the crime lies not in the 
process, but in the bungling of 
the process. A quick sympathy 
justifies the most audacious 
theft, and Jonson’s book is 
stamped with his own image 
in every page, because he took 
nothing which he did not 
understand and _ assimilate. 
“Speak that I may see thee,” 
says he after Apuleius; and if 
he speaks with a tongue that 
is not his own, he does not 
escape our vision. 

Though he thinks with the 
brains of others, and does not 
disdain to use their words, he 
cannot be convicted of insin- 
cerity. When he describes the 
excellence of his own memory, 
he describes it in Seneca’s 
terms; but the accuracy of 
the description need not be 
impugned. The fact that the 
immortal eulogy of Shake- 
speare is a thing of shreds 
and patches, impairs neither 
its beauty nor its truth. It 
merely proves Jonson the 
master of a strange and deli- 
cate art. And let it not be 
supposed that he adds nothing 
of himself. The expression is 
always his; the illustrations 
flash from his own vivid 
brain. When he bids the 
ancients discourse, it is of 
Spenser and the Water-Rimer 
that they speak. Translating 
literally from Plutarch, he 
brings you, with the true 
Elizabethan intimacy, to Black 
Lucy’s door. If he presents 
Quintilian to censure the ex- 
travagance of an unnatural, 
antic style, the censure is 
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directed against “the Tamer- 
lanes and Tamer-chams of the 
late Age, which had nothing in 
them but the scenical strut- 
ting and furious vociferation to 
warrant them to the ignorant 
gapers.” And, being a poet, 
he adds to the phrase of an- 
other the touch which heightens 
prose into poetry. For in- 
stance, here is a passage which 
he entitles Jactura vite: 
“What a deal of cold business 
doth a man misspend the 
better part of his life in! In 
scattering compliments, tender- 
ing visits, gathering and vent- 
ing news, following feasts and 
plays, making a little winter- 
love in a dark corner.” As far 
as the word “plays” this is a 
liberal version of Quintilian. 
And .then the poet speaks. 
“Making a little winter -love 
in a dark corner!” That is 
Jonson’s own, and it justifies 
his claim to the whole passage. 
In brief, whatever he chose he 
turned to his will, changing the 
old to new and inspiring the 
dead with fresh life. 

Yet so closely did he assimi- 
late what he borrowed to what 
he owned that he would be a 
bold critic who on internal 
evidence alone would presume 
to separate them. Thus he 
writes in a passage which 
bears the true impress of 
originality : “Some words are 
to be called out for ornament 
and colour,” —he is discuss- 
ing the never young, never 
old question of style, — “as 
we gather flowers to straw 
houses, or make garlands; but 
they are better when they 
grow to our style; as in a 
meadow where, though the 
mere grass and greenness de- 
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lights, yet the variety of 
flowers doth heighten and 
beautify.” That, we should 


say, has the authentic imprint. 
But if M. Castelain tracked it 
to Vives or Quintilian, we could 
profess no surprise. On many 
a page, however, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to 
acknowledge defeat. “Such 
as torture their writings and 
go into council for every line.” 
Could any phrase be more 
genuinely modern than that? 
And there it stands, textually 
exact in the Latin of Seneca: 
“‘Tlli qui scripta sua torquent, 
qui de singulis verbis in con- 
silium eunt.” And again: 
“There cannot be one colour 
of the mind, another of the 
wit.” It sounds like an Eliza- 
bethan commonplace, and it is 
Seneca’s still: “Non potest 
alius esse ingenio, alius animo 
color.” But the passage which 
takes you most suddenly aback 
is that in which Jonson de- 
scribes the lovers of a broken, 
fantastic style. ‘These men 
err not by chance,” he writes, 
“but knowingly and willingly ; 
they are like men that affect 
a fashion by themselves; have 
some singularity in a ruff cloak 
or hat-band; or their beards 
specially cut to provoke be- 
holders and set a mark upon 
themselves.” Surely nothing 
could belong more intimately 
to his century than this com- 
parison. Yet it also may be 
traced to the mighty father of 
all noble commonplace. 

Ben Jonson’s success in an- 
nexation is not remarkable. 
He holds an honoured place 
among the great translators. 
The poet who rescued the 
daintiest of songs—‘ Drink to 
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me only with thine eyes”— 
from the prose of Philostratus 
had nothing to learn in the 
art of interpretation. And 
the exquisite tact with which 
he made his selections matches 
the fidelity of his Englishing. 
To compare his essays with 
their originals is to see the 
perfect craftsman at work. 
He took no jewels which were 
not handsome in themselves 
and which were not wisely 
suited to their place. And 
the ground of his search was 
still untravelled. The con- 
tinent of Latin literature had 
not yet swum into our ken. 
Though Lodge had already 
reclaimed the lost province of 
Seneca, though Holland had, so 
to say, colonised the treatises 
of Plutarch, the most of men 
looked upon the classics as 
upon a strange and distant 
country. Jonson, therefore, in 
his ‘ Discoveries, was making 
known the unfamiliar; he was 
pointing the unaccustomed 
eye to lofty mountain-peaks. 
He was, in his modest fashion, 
a Hakluyt of Roman criticism, 
a Purchas whose pilgrimages 
led him in the remoter bypaths 
of literature. It is not for us, 
therefore, to brand him with 
the crime of the freebooter. 
Rather we would welcome him 
as one who, after a perilous 
voyage, has returned home 
laden with rare and precious 
spoils. 

Whatever Ben Jonson dis- 
cusses, be it morals or letters, 
he speaks with the voice of 
authority and tradition; and 
his ‘Discoveries’ cannot but 
magnify our respect for the 
wisdom of the ancients. The 
precepts of old have lost nothing 
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of their truth. Their applica- 
tion to modern history is precise 
and exact. The younger Pliny 
had already divined the dangers 
of democracy, and is thus in- 
terpreted by Ben Jonson: 
“Suffrages in Parliament are 
numbered, not weighed; nor 
can it be otherwise in these 
public councils, where nothing 
is so unequal as the equality ; 
for there, how odd soever men’s 
brains or wisdom are, their 
power is always even, and the 
same.” Might not that have 
been thought and written by a 
Tory of to-day? And what 
could be more to our present 
purpose than this, which Jon- 
son writes in Latin, and which 
M. Castelain has not tracked to 
its lair? “A Puritan,” thus 
Jonson, “is an heretical hypo- 
crite, whose pride in his own 
perspicacity, by which he thinks 
he has detected certain errors 
in the dogmas of the Church, 
has disturbed the balance of his 
mind. And so, excited by a 
sacred fury, he fights madly 
against the magistrates, and 
believes that, in doing this, he 
pays obedience to God.” You 
would search the literature of 
all ages in vain for a better 
definition of the Passive Re- 
sister. That, indeed, is the 
supreme worth of this work: 
it is packed with criticisms 
of life and books, whose 
truth the passage of time can 
never destroy. Wherever Ben 
Jonson found his wisdom, he 
made it his own and ours; 
and we are grateful for M. 
Castelain, who has given us the 
best edition that we have of a 
rare masterpiece, and who has 
performed a pedant’s task in 
the spirit of a man of letters. 
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THE WORKING OF AN AUSTRIAN GENERAL ELECTION. 


THE grant of universal 
suffrage to Austria is one of 
the most peaceful, complete, 
and sudden revolutions of 
modern times. The whole 
principle of Parliamentary 
representation has been trans- 
formed, root and branch. It is 
no longer a question of classes 
or of interests electing dele- 
gates, but of the people choos- 
ing their own Members of 
Parliament. Under the Con- 
stitution of 1867 there was no 
direct representation of the 
people as such. There were 
four curias, to which varicus 
interests sent their own spokes- 
men. Thus the large landed 
proprietors chose 85, the 
Chambers of Commerce 21, 
the large towns 117, and the 
country districts 130 Members 
of Parliament—or 353 in all. 
In 1896 an advance was made 
in the direction of universal 
suffrage, and a fifth curia was 
added. In this case the people 
themselves proceeded to elect 
their own spokesmen, but this 
curia was limited to 72 mem- 
bers out of a chamber of 425 
deputies ; yet the suffrage was 
not necessarily direct. The 
electors chose “ wahlmianner ” 
or intermediaries between 
them and Parliament, and 
these “wahlmanner”’ elected 
the man who sat for them 
in the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. By the new Reform 
Act the old curias disappear, 
the “ wahlmann ” ceases to act 
as such, and, in words re- 
echoed from platform to plat- 


form throughout the Empire 
of Austria, the new chamber of 
516 members will be returned 
on the principle of “ universal, 
equal, secret, and direct elec- 
tion.” We may well say with 
Mr Chamberlain, speaking of 
our own Reform Act of 1884, 
@ very much smaller measure: 
“The change is a portentous 
one, and unparalleled in the 
history of Reform.” 

This change does not proceed 
from any very violent pressure 
on the part of the people, for 
in Austria they are quiet and 
peaceable, without much politi- 
cal feeling, only asking for 
leave to live and to let live. 
The Social Democrats had been 
agitating; but their agitation 
was perhaps not the most im- 
portant factor. The change 
comes from the Emperor him- 
self, who was inspired by a 
multiplicity of motives. He 
saw that some kind of reform 
was bound to come, and 
thought it would prove better 
now than later on. It was 
not necessarily a dangerous 
one, or a “leap in the dark,” 
for the members chosen by the 
fifth curia had proved to be far 
more Conservative than was 
anticipated ; but the most im- 
portant factor was the desire 
to set the example to Hungary 
and force the hand of that 
Magyar majority in_ the 
Chamber of Deputies who 
have hitherto been the most 
ardent advocates of Hungarian 
independence—those who have 
proved the chief stumbling- 
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block in all attempts to secure 
an advantageous settlement 
for Austria, whenever the 
“ Ausgleich” or compromise 
between the two countries 
came up for consideration, 
which must occur this year, 
and again in 1917. As it 
is, they represent 8,740,000 
Magyars out of a population 
of 19,255,000, the residue con- 
sisting of 2,800,000 Rou- 
manians, 2,135,000 Germans, 
2,019,000 Slovaks, 1,679,000 
Croats, 1,052,000 Serbs, and 
815,000 Jews, besides other 
nationalities. Of these, some 
Germans and Jews vote with 
the Magyars, while the Croats 
have a Parliament of their 
own in Agram, which is at 
least nominally independent. 
They only send 40 delegates 
to the Chamber in Buda 
Pesth. The Magyars had, it 
is true, promised universal 
suffrage, but it was slow in 
coming; and it was hoped 
that the example set by 
Austria, coupled with the 
growing movement in _ its 
favour in Hungary itself, 
would go a long way to- 
wards inducing them to sur- 
render their monopoly of the 
government, and to give what 
must secure proportional re- 
presentation to the other 
nationalities in the _ sister 
kingdom. Besides this, the 
Reichsrat had itself declared 
in favour of the principle, 
and Count von Bylandt, one 
of the ablest members of the 
Austrian nobility, proposed 
that as the House had adopted 
a resolution in favour of uni- 
versal suffrage they should 
be taken at their word. It 
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was better to take time by 
the forelock, and for the 
Government to introduce this 
great reform of its own free 
will, to shape its clauses in 
peace, and to bargain with 
each nationality on a well 
understood basis, than to be 
forced into an unprepared and 
abject surrender later on. 
Finally, there were some men 
who feared complications at 
the Emperor’s death, and 
others who dreaded subse- 
quent difficulties many years 
hence with regard to the 
succession. It was, therefore, 
deemed urgent to found Par- 
liamentary representation on 
as broad and as comprehen- 
sive a basis as possible, so 
as to strengthen the Govern- 
ment against all eventualities, 
by making it the living em- 
bodiment of the popular will. 
Thus it was that, with little 
preparation, Austria, the most 
conservative of all European 
parliamentary § communities, 
found itself suddenly endowed 
with a Constitution far more 
democratic than that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The general principle of the 
new Bill was that national 
distinctions should be con- 
sidered first and before all 
others. This had been the 
case in the old curia Parlia- 
ment, which was so divided 
that the Germans could de- 
pend npon 205, the Czechs 
on 87, the Poles on 72, the 
Southern Slavs on 28, the 
Italians on 18, the Ruthen- 
ians on 10, and the Rou- 
manians on 5, seats. Pro- 
vision was therefore made 
that in the new Parliament 
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the Germans should have 
allotted to them 233, the 
Czechs 107, the Poles 82, the 
Southern Slavs 37, the Ruth- 
enes 33, the Italians 19, and 
the Roumanians 5, seats. 
This division was not based 
purely upon population. Tax- 
ation was considered simul- 
taneously, and a rough mean 
struck between the two. It 
would be tedious to go into 
all the statistics that have 
been published upon the sub- 
ject; but two nationalities, 
the Czechs and the Ruthenes, 
have been particularly loud 
in formulating their com- 
plaints. The Czechs urge 
that whilst 52,729 Czechs are 
required to make up a con- 
stituency, 37,377 Germans are 
sufficient for this purpose; but 
then each German pays on an 
average 22 kr. 60 h., whilst 
each Czech only pays 10 kr. 
70 heller in direct taxation. In 
the same way, whilst 45,335 
Poles send a Member to Parlia- 
ment, a population of 94,748 
Ruthenes is needed to secure 
this end; but then each Pole 
pays 5 kr. 40 h., whilst each 
Ruthene pays but 3 kr. 50 h. 
in direct taxation. Both Czechs 
and Ruthenes have certainly 
been unfairly treated; but 
then both nationalities, and 
especially the Ruthenes, have 
made a very substantial ad- 
vance on what their privileges 
were under the old law. The 
Young Czechs were very anxi- 
ous to get rid of the excessive 
influence of their landlords in 
the first curia, otherwise they 
would certainly have ob- 
structed the Bill, which was 
necessarily a compromise be- 
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tween contending parties and 
peoples. The Czechs have also 
every right to complain that 
the Poles are far better off 
than they are, on whatever 
basis the principle of represent- 
ation may have been founded. 
On the other hand, Austria 
can urge in her defence that no 
form of parliamentary voting 
is ideal, and that she has se- 
cured far more equality be- 
tween her various nationalities 
than exists in the United 
Kingdom, or than the changes 
of population have produced in 
the German Empire ; and the 
fact remains that these various 
peoples find far more fault 
with their representatives for 
giving way than with the cen- 
tral Government for not hav- 
ing given them their rights. 
Many precautions have been 
taken in parcelling out these 
constituencies, and  circum- 
stances differ in every separate 
province of the empire. Thus, 
in Moravia, where the popula- 
tions are very mixed, separate 
registers have been formed for 
Germans and for Czechs, who 
are each to return their own 
member; but in the province 
of Galicia exaggerated pre- 
cautions have been taken to 
safeguard Polish interests. The 
Poles live in West Galicia and 
in the towns, whilst the Ruth- 
enians predominate in _ the 
country districts of Hast 
Galicia. Everything has been 
done to secure Polish predom- 
inance. Each rural constitu- 
ency returns two members, but 
each elector is only entitled 
to one vote. The Poles, there- 
fore, not only monopolise the 
representation in the western, 
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but are able to secure far 
more than their proper share 
in the eastern, part of the 
province. The Ruthenians will 
be able to return a member 
wherever their population ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent of the voters; 
but cases have occurred in 
which the Poles have secured 
the second seat where they 
number little more than 26 per 
cent of the population. Beyond 
this, whole groups of villages, 
where either Jews or Poles are 
in a majority, have been taken 
out of agricultural constituen- 
cies. With all these anomalies 
it will, however, be admitted 
that the Austrian scheme is a 
far fairer one than can be 
found in most civilised coun- 
tries. The Government have 
also declared that no pressure 
of any kind is to be exer- 
cised by the properly consti- 
tuted authorities, and there is 
reason to believe that this 
undertaking has been carried 
out by its direct subor- 
dinates, who boast of their 
absolute impartiality. On the 
other hand, local pressure is 
certainly being exercised by 
less responsible bodies. In 
Vienna, the town council, 
which is an overwhelmingly 
Christian Socialist body, is 
accused of exceeding its powers 
and of using its influence on 
behalf of its own candidates. 
The same accusations are being 
made against other representa- 
tive bodies, and it is alleged 
that this pressure is being 
applied by local majorities, 
whether Catholic, Jewish, or 
Liberal. It is also stated that 
the leaders of the Christian 
Socialist party have sent out 

















to the rural clergy forms to be 
filled up, setting out the polit- 
ical opinions of their parish- 
ioners. In many cases these 
forms are only such as are 
used by political organisations 
to satisfy themselves as to 
the feeling of the district. 
Then accusations are made 
against the standing com- 
mittees for different districts, 
the poor law officials, and the 
magistrates ; but, on the whole, 
even Social Democrats them- 
selves admit that a very sub- 
stantial progress has been 
made in Austria, which has 
now become, largely owing to 
the easy-going character of its 
people — and especially ‘of its 
Government—one of the freest 
countries in the world. In 
one respect, however, it is not 
free. The franchise was, ac- 
cording to the original scheme, 
to be not only universal but 
compulsory, and this precau- 
tion was taken to secure a full 
attendance at the polls of all 
those classes who are so diffi- 
cult to move. It was feared, 
and justly feared, that the 
political enthusiasm of the 
Social Democrat would poll 
every man, whilst Liberals, 
Christian Socialists, and Con- 
servatives would stop at home 
on the day of the poll. Power 
was eventually given to the 
provincial diets to determine 
whether the franchise should 
be compulsory or not, and five 
provincial diets resolved, on 
the same lines as the Pro- 
vincial Diet of Upper Austria, 
that every man who, without 
good cause given, does not 
exercise the franchise, shall be 
fined from one to fifty kroners, 
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—that is to say, from tenpence 
to £2, 2s. Sickness and in- 
firmity, absence on a journey 
outside the province, official 
duties or professional duties 
which cannot be postponed, 
illness in the family, or family 
business which cannot also 
be postponed, disorganisation 
of the traffic, or any other 
absolutely compulsory circum- 
stances, may be alleged in 
defence when the matter comes 
up for trial. Provision has 
not, however, been made for 
every case. By some error 
the name of an elector ap- 
peared at the same time and 
for the same qualification on 
both the German and Czech 
registers in a Moravian con- 
stituency, where the two regis- 
ters exist for each separate 
nationality ; but the fact was 
not noticed at the time, nor 
was the necessary protest 
lodged before the expiration of 
the legal period. It was dis- 
covered a fortnight subse- 
quently, and the elector ap- 
pealed to the authorities to 
strike his name off the German 
register. They were in a great 
difficulty, as it was perfectly 
clear that they were powerless 
to interfere once their func- 
tions had ceased to operate. 
The situation is an interesting 
one. The elector must exer- 
cise both votes, or be liable to 
a fine: on the other hand, if 
he votes twice, he also breaks 
the law, for its fifth paragraph 
provides that each elector shall 
only have one vote. 

A man’s name can be struck 
off the register if he does not 
fulfil the necessary conditions. 
To vote he must have reached 
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twenty-four years of age, be 
an Austrian citizen, and have 
lived or possess a qualification 
in the district for more than 
twelve months. In addition, 
he must not be an officer, a 
military chaplain, or a private 
in permanent or temporary 
active service, nor must he 
have been disfranchised on any 
legal ground. The following 
are absolutely disfranchised : 
(1) Those who, for sundry 
reasons, are subject to the 
authority of others, such as 
their parents, their guard- 
ians, or curators; (2) Those 
who have received poor-law 
relief within the year preced- 
ing the election; (3) Those 
who have gone bankrupt and 
who have not yet obtained 
their discharge ; (4) Those who 
have been punished for certain 
specified crimes ; (5) Those who 
have evaded military service, 
either by flight abroad or by self- 
mutilation ; (6) Those who have 
violated the law by interfering 
with the exercise of the fran- 
chise by others, who are under 
police supervision, have been 
legally deprived of the custody 
of their children, or who have 
been sentenced more than twice 
to imprisonment for either 
drunkenness or chronic intem- 
perance, within three years 
from the expiration of their 
last sentence. 

The registers, which are made 
up by the local authority, must 
be exposed for inspection in the 
iceal official centre for fourteen 
days, and no one is to be re- 
fused the right to inspect on 
the ground that he is not en- 
titled to the franchise or does 
not possess the right to exer- 
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cise it in the particular district, 
Where there are more than five 
thousand of a population, the 
registers must be available for 
inspection at least eight hours 
during each one of these four- 
teen days. Only those who are 
entitled to vote in the district 
are authorised to make a claim 
or to lodge an objection before 
the presiding officer of the 
community, who is _ himself 
bound to deposit these claims 
and objections within three 
days with the presiding officer 
of the district. Where an ob- 
jection has been lodged, the voter 
concerned is given twenty-four 
hours more to lodge his reply 
with the presiding officer of 
the community. The decision 
of the district authority is 
subject to an appeal to the 
Government of the province, 
whose decision is final. Before 
the day of the poll each voter 
must receive in his home a 
card showing that he is entitled 
to vote (Legimations-Karte), on 
which his name, address, and 
particulars of the date, place, 
and hours of the poll are set 
out, and he must produce this 
card to secure admission into 
the polling- booth. He must 
also take this card to the local 
authority any day before the 
opening of the poll and obtain 
from him his voting - paper, 
without which he loses his 
right to exercise the franchise. 
He must then present himself 
at the polling-booth, and hav- 
ing written the name of his 
candidate upon it, drop it him- 
self into the ballot-box. 

Kach party is supposed to 
look after the organisation of 
its members; but they have 
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all been taken by surprise, and 
the whole business is very 
elementary. The Liberals, who 
have been longest at work,— 
for they governed Austria in 
the old days of the limited 
franchise,—have practically no 
political organisation, except a 
central committee in each con- 
stituency, which they hope to 
supplement with local com- 
mittee-rooms on the day of the 
poll. The Christian Socialists 
have no political organisation 
of their own which is worthy 
of the name; but they receive 
the most valuable assistance 
from Catholic working-men’s 
guilds, political artisans’ associ- 
ations, and co-operative soci- 
eties. They have also some 
Catholic trade unions, chiefly 
formed by men who are opposed 
to indiscriminate strikes. In 
addition to these various organ- 
isations, they can rely upon the 
enthusiasm inspired by their 
leaders in the past, who have 
in their turn been assisted by 
the religious revival, which is 
largely due to the eloquence of 
Pater Abel, a Viennese Jesuit, 
who is a great power in the 
land. He knows how to get 
hold of the people and speak 
to them in that popular 
Viennese dialect which Aus- 
trians find so “gemiitlich.” 
He is a great organiser of 
pilgrimages, and often leads 
thousands of working men to 
such centres as Maria-Zell. His 
sermons are racy of the soil, and 
sometimes very broad in their 
language. They are meant for 
men, and for men only, and he 
will not allow women to be pres- 
ent. On one occasion he saw 
that some women had got in to 
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the benches beneath him, not- 
withstanding his instructions. 
He told them to leave, as he 
did not consider that what he 
was going to say was meant 
for their ears. When they de- 
clined to move, he came down 
from the pulpit himself and 
turned them by main force out 
of their places. Another story 
is told, which may or may not 
be true. He refuses, as a rule, 
to hear women’s confessions, as 
this prevents his doing his duty 
by the men. On one occasion 
a lady asked to see him. “ Are 
you not aware I have declined 
to hear any women?” “But, 
father,” she replied, “I have 
not been to confession for 
twenty years.” “Ah, your 
case is different. You are a 
man,” and he made an excep- 
tion in her favour. The pop- 
ularity of his sermons, of his 
anecdotes and racy allusions, 
is such that he is often inter- 
rupted by loud laughter and 
rounds of applause, even when 
he is preaching in a church. 
His importance politically is 
derived from the fact that he 
has got hold of those working 
men who have not been enrolled 
in the Socialist trade unions 
or within the ranks of Social 
Democracy itself. 

The Social Democrats have 
a good and efficient organisa- 
tion of their own, which they 
know well how to use and 
apply, not only at election times 
but all the year round. Their 
superiority over the Christian 
Socialists arises from the fact 
that they have been organising 
the working men for thirty 
years, whilst the Christian 
Socialists have only set to work 
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within the last six. The latter 
had got hold of the small 
tradesman and skilled artisan 
in the days when they forced 
Karl Lueger on the Rathaus 
of Vienna, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Emperor, the 
Ministry, and the whole force 
of the bourgeoisie; but the 
working men had not got the 
franchise, and did not receive 
the same attention. The Chris- 
tian Socialists soon saw that 
universal suffrage was bound 
to come, and once they realised 
this, they began collecting 
those who had either not yet 
been enrolled or who were dis- 
satisfied with Social Demo- 
cracy. The Social Democrats 
have now perfected their sys- 
tem. In the towns, each group 
of three houses is in the hands 
of a confidential agent, who 
reports to the committee that 
looks after the street, which in 
its turn reports to the ward, 
which sends its representatives 
to the central executive of the 
constituency. In this way 
each man is brought indirectly 
into touch with the central 
executive, and can be traced at 
the shortest notice. 

An Austrian political meet- 
ing is a casual sort of business. 
It is rarely punctual, for the 
Austrians are an easy-going 
people, to whom time is of 
no consideration. It sometimes 
does not begin for an hour 
or an hour and a half after 
the advertised time. In the 
meanwhile the audience, who 
nearly always meet at a res- 
taurant or public-house, make 
themselves at home. Not only 
are drinks, but meals, served 
during the proceedings, and 
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the people, who may be eat- 
ing their dinner or their supper, 
are in no great hurry for 
the speakers to start. Meet- 
ings out of election times are 
regulated by the law of Novem- 
ber 15, 1867, which provides 
for the service on the local 
authority of a written notice, 
specifying the object, place, 
and time of meeting, three 
days in advance. This pro- 
vision does not, however, apply 
to election meetings, which 
need not be notified to the 
authorities, except when they 
are to be held in the open 
air. Any one, however, who 
breaks the law relating to 
public or other meetings, 
either by hindering the entrance 
of those who have a right to 
be present, by forcing his way 
in when he is not authorised to 
attend, by creating a disturb- 
ance or otherwise violating the 
law, is liable to arrest and im- 
prisonment for a period not 
exceeding three months. If 
his action or resistance to those 
calling the meeting is really 
serious, he may even be impris- 
oned for six months. 

As a general rule, the meet- 
ings are far shorter in Austria 
than they are in Germany, 
rarely lasting more than one 
or two hours; but where polit- 
ical feeling runs high and 
there are many questions, they 
may last far longer. Thus, a 
short time ago, Dr Karel 
Kraméf, the leader of the 
Young Czechs, attended two 
meetings, at which he spoke 
and was catechised, one in the 
afternoon and the other in the 
evening, and each meeting 
lasted four hours. When the 
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proceedings have once been 
started by the acting chairman 
ringing a bell, a man in the 
body of the hall reads out the 
names of the chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary, who 
take their places. The chair- 
man makes a short speech, in 
which he describes the object 
of the meeting, and then calls 
upon the candidate or other 
speaker, who comes up from 
the body of the hall and de- 
livers his address. Others may 
or may not follow, questions 
may be asked, and the pro- 
ceedings are then dissolved 
by the chairman’s declaration 
that he closes the meeting. 
On May 12 the writer wit- 
nessed one of the most interest- 
ing meetings he ever attended, 
at Czernowitz, the capital of 
the Bukowina, the farthest 
limit of the Austrian empire. 
The town is very near the 
frontier, being but twenty miles 
from Russia and fifty-six miles 
from Roumania. It contains a 
strange mixture of Roumanians, 
Ruthenians, Germans, Armen- 
ians, Poles, and Jews, and 
presents a gay sight on market- 
day when all the peasantry 
turn up in their national cos- 
tumes. There is perhaps not 
much to distinguish the Ruth- 
enians from’ the Roumanians, 
for here the Ruthenians are 
quite differently dressed from 
their brethren in Poland. The 
Roumanians always wear their 
outer jackets of sheepskin, and 
can be told by the fuller skirts 
of their womankind. Other- 
wise the men wear the same 
white trousers and embroidered 
white tunic; the women the 
same embroidered petticoat and 
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bodice, —for here costume is 
more a question of locality 
than of race. Hungary is sep- 
arated from the Bukowina by 
the splendid range of the Car- 
pathians ; and there are a few 
gipsies and Magyars scattered 
amongst the motley crowd. 
The meeting, however, showed 
no such variety. It was held 
in the courtyard of the old 
synagogue, with the object of 
stirring up the enthusiasm of 
the Jews in favour of their 
two candidates, Dr Wieder and 
Dr Straucher, the leader of the 
Zionists in the Austrian Reichs- 
rat. These Jews, who in other 
districts are at loggerheads 
with many of their core- 
ligionists who wish to be con- 
sidered as part and parcel of 
the races amongst whom they 
live, are determined to uphold 
not only their creed but their 
separate national existence. 
They do not wish to be 
absorbed in either Polish, 
Czech, or Roumanian clubs, 
but to enter Parliament as 
representatives of their own 
race and people. Each one 
of these candidates was op- 
posed by a Social Democrat 
and by an Anti-Semite, and 
the object of the meeting was 
to remind all the Jews present 
that it was their duty before 
everything to be loyal to their 
own faith—for they are not the 
majority, and have to depend 
upon the co-operation of the 
Poles, together with some of 
the Roumanians and Ruth- 
enians. The speeches followed 
one another fast, many of the 
orators quoting from both the 
Old Testament and the Talmud 
in the original Hebrew, which 
they then translated for the 
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benefit of the uninitiated. At 
the end of the meeting Dr 
Straucher spoke with very 
great eloquence, carrying the 
whole audience with him. 

It is impossible to give in a 
short article anything like a 
clear description of what is 
going on in Austria; but there 
can be no doubt that this is 
the most important election 
which the Austrian portion of 
the Dual Monarchy has had to 
face for many a day. The 
“ Ausgleich” with Hungary 
must be settled for the next 
ten years before the 31st 
December 1907, and its pro- 
visions are being discussed at 
every meeting. The Hungarian 
Independence party, who have 
now captured the majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies and 
joined the Constitutional party 
in forming the present Coal- 
ition Government, profess to 
desire an absolute separation, 
in which the two countries 
would only be bound to one 
another by the golden link of 
the Crown. Austrians argue 
that the use of the different 
word of command in the Hun- 
garian regiments must event- 
ually involve a disruption of the 
eommon army; which remains 
the great guarantee of the 
strength of the Dual Monarchy. 
The possibilities that would 
ensue are infinite. If the army 
is broken into two, Austrians 
despair of the result, and many 
of them foresee national disrup- 
tion in the near future. There 
are others who hope for better 
things, and anticipate the 
acceptance of a more Unionist 
policy if only Hungary adopts 
such a scheme of universal 
suffrage as will give her Slav, 
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Roumanian, and German sub- 
jects a full voice in the gov- 
ernment of the land. The dif- 
ficulties of the situation have 
been accentuated by those 
Austrians who are talking 
loudly of separation, and whose 
views may find an echo across 
thefrontier. Words uttered in 
the heat of political controversy 
may have a much greater effect 
than speakers anticipate. On 
the other hand, many Hun- 
garians, who wish to secure 
the best terms for themselves, 
dread the prospects of a 
separation whose consequences 
they foresee. 

The results of the first 
ballots prove to what ex- 
tent Social Democracy has 
grown in Austria; for it 
has triumphed over national 
prejudices, and turned out 
Czech and Polish members in 
their own strongholds. True, 
Social Democracy is at pres- 
ent far more moderate in its 
demands in Austria than in 
other countries. Its deputies, 
as a general rule, confine their 
speeches to an appeal for social 
reforms. They do not often de- 
nounce thearmy. They hardly 
ever say a word against the 
dynasty. They can now rely 
upon a united body of some 
seventy members, whose num- 
bers will probably increase to 
more than eighty by June 7. 
They and the Christian So- 
cialists will be the strongest 
parties in the new Parliament, 
and it remains to be seen 
which of these two antagon- 
istic parties will advocate and 
secure the passage of the 
most beneficial reforms. At 
the same time, the old Lib- 
erals, who had got out of 
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touch with the people, have 
lost heavily ; and the contend- 
ing Nationalist parties, whose 
disputes and obstruction have 
wasted much time in the past, 
return to Parliament weaker 
than they were; whilst Pan- 
Germanism, once regarded as 
a serious danger to the in- 
tegrity of the Empire, has 
been relegated to political ob- 
scurity. The people are sick 
of futile controversies, and 
want to see some real prac- 
tical work done in Parliament. 
We may therefore hope that 
genuine reforms will receive 
more attention than the de- 
mands of individual Nation- 
alities; and that Austrians 
will realise they belong to a 
great and a common Empire, 
whose material interests are 
more imperative than any- 
thing else. The existence of 
common problems, needs, and 
controversies concerning all 
Nationalities in an equal de- 
gree must promote that greater 
National unity which can alone 
give Austria its proper place 
in the comity of nations. More 
than a century and a half has 
elapsed since Frederick the 
Great prophesied the early col- 
lapse of the Habsburg mon- 
archy, and it has weathered 
many storms since those days. 
No one can foresee the future 
of Central Europe; but those 
who wish for peace and the 
preservation of the actual con- 
ditions of political society agree 
with Dr Palad¢ky, the great 
Czech leader, when he first 
uttered those words which 
have now become common- 
place: “If Austria did not 
exist she would have to be 
invented.” 
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NATIONAL DANGERS AND COMMERCIAL DOGMAS. 


‘*¢* Answer for thyself, Friar,’ said the king.” —‘ Ivanhoe.’ 


OUR readers will remember 
that on the 3rd of May last 
Mr Balfour made a speech at 
the meeting of the Primrose 
League on the subject of 
Colonial Preference, in which 
he stated that after the assur- 
ances given by the Colonial 
Premiers he could speak on the 
subject with less reserve than 
he had previously judged it 
proper to maintain. The 
speech was followed by a letter 
published in ‘The Times’ on 
May 6, signed by two mem- 
bers of the Unionist party, on 
whom the assurances of the 
Colonial statesmen had made 
the same impression as they 
had done on Mr Balfour. 
These two gentlemen, Mr Hayes 
Fisher and Mr Yerburgh, now 
came forward to declare that 
the section of the party to 
which they belonged were 
perfectly satisfied with Mr 
Balfour’s speech, and that the 
pledges given by our Colonial 
visitors removed the only ob- 
jection to the Preferential pol- 
icy which the Unionist Free 
Traders hadentertained. There 
was, therefore, no longer any 
reason why the whole party 
should not close up their ranks 
and present a united front to 
both Parliament and _ the 
public. It is not necessary in 
this connection to discuss the 
value of the evidence supplied 
by the Colonial Conference. It 
seems to ourselves unanswer- 
able. We have said so un- 


equivocally in “ Musings with- 
out Method.” Our principal 
object on this occasion is to 
hold up the mirror to those 
Unionist Free Traders who 
decline to follow in the steps 
of Messrs Yerburgh and Hayes 
Fisher, and throw the whole 
blame of the dissension which 
they continue to foster on the 
shoulders of the Reformers. 

The letter of May 6, above 
referred to, drew an answer 
from Lord Hugh Cecil a few 
days afterwards, which seems 
to combine the simplicity of 
the ostrich with the assurance 
of the schoolboy, who, with a 
pile of snowballs in his arms, 
declares to the old gentleman 
who has just been pelted that 
it was “the other boys.” He 
is apparently quite unconscious 
of the vulnerable part of his 
own argument which is exposed 
to attack, supposing it to be as 
invisible to others as it is to 
himself. And our readers shall 
now judge for themselves. 


“‘T, for one, continue to think the 
imposition of a tax on corn in order 
to give a Preference to the Colonies 
an unjustifiable and a dangerous 
expedient. But I am more anxious 
to remind Unionists that the urgent 
question for us at this moment is not 
the merits or demerits of Colonial 
Preference, or any other fiscal change, 
but how we may best resist the 
attacks that are being threatened on 
the Union, the Constitution, the 
Established Church in Wales, and 
the rights of property.” 


We heartily agree with every 
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word of this. We have said 
so ourselves repeatedly. The 
House of Lords is threatened 
with the loss of all power to 
arrest the progress of revolu- 
tionary legislation, by the 
introduction of an artificial 
ministerial majority whenever 
the Radicals are in power. 
The Union with Ireland has 
been threatened by what Gov- 
ernment themselves allowed to 
be the first step towards Home 
Rule, and this Bill being re- 
jected by the Irish party, leaves 
us face to face with Home 
Rule or nothing. The Church 
is threatened with disestablish- 
ment, religious education with 
extinction, and the rights of 
property with confiscation. 
Certainly we agree with Lord 
Hugh Ceeil that this is no 
time for emphasising minor 
differences among Conserva- 
tives. We should have noth- 
ing but applause for so just 
an appreciation of conflict- 
ing obligations, but for the 
one awkward question which 
it immediately suggests. If 
Lord Hugh Cecil is really of 
opinion that fiscal changes 
sink into insignificance by the 
side of the great constitutional 
and Imperial interests which 
are now menaced ; if he thinks 
it the duty of every man who 
is alive to the true nature of 
the situation to set aside all 
fiscal considerations in face 
of the great organic changes 
which are even now approach- 
ing,— why doesn’t he do so 
himself ? | 

He need not change his own 
opinions. He has only to re- 
frain from reviling those of 
others; he has only to show 
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some tolerance, and the same 
willingness to support the 
party as a whole which the 
Tariff Reformers display them- 
selves. They have never said 
to the Free Traders, we shall 
oppose all your candidates at 
elections, even at the risk of 
letting in Radicals; they have 
never assumed an attitude of 
downright hostility towards 
those who differ from them 
on what Lord Hugh Cecil 
thinks a minor question. The 
Free Traders are not called 
upon to sacrifice anything, 
whereas the Tariff Reformers 
are required formally to re- 
nounce a principle in which 
they firmly believe, on pain 
of being deprived of all sup- 
port from the dissentient sec- 
tion of the party. It is the 
Free Traders who are the 
real aggressors; it is the Free 
Traders who keep open the 
rent in the Unionist party, 
while they try with all their 
might to make Tariff Re- 
formers the scapegoat. Lord 
Hugh Cecil, with the most 
amusing naiveté, gives some 
excellent advice to other 
people, without at all seeing 
how much he stands in need 
of it himself, or that every 
word he utters against the 
Tariff Reformers tells with 
double force against the Free 
Traders. We hoist him with 
his own petard. 

There is, however, one point 
of his letter which deserves 
more attention. He asks, How 
are the Conservative party to 
regain their majority ? 

“The true path lies in a different 


direction. It is, by every means to 
conciliate moderate Liberal opinion, 
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and so to detach a great body of 
support from the present Govern- 
ment: but moderate Liberal opinion 
is at present (whether wisely or fool- 
ishly matters not) resolutely opposed 
to Tariff Reform. Tariff Reform, 
therefore, tends not only to divide our 
own ranks, but not less disastrously 
to unite the enemy’s.” 


But how is this great body 
of support to be detached from 
the present Government? We 
can only suppose Lord Hugh 
Cecil to mean, by dislike of 
the revolutionary measures to 
which the present Govern- 
ment stand committed. This is 
what happened in 1834, when 
a great body of support was 
detached from the Liberal 
Government in consequence of 
its inability to resist the 
pressure upon it by the ad- 
vanced Radical party — by 
Lord Durham, Sir William 
Molesworth, Mr Ward, and 
Mr O’Connell. Some similar 
secession is by no means to 
be despaired of in no distant 
future. The two situations are 
very much alike. Lord Grey’s 
Government, indeed, was a 
stronger and better one than 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man’s. Lord Grey himself had 
been the recognised leader of 
the great Whig party for 
twenty years, and occupied a 
position altogether above and 
unlike anything which the 
present Prime Minister could 
boast. Yet the discordant 
groups of which his large 
majority consisted were so un- 
manageable that he was al- 
ways in danger. The state 
of parties in the House of 
Commons has not come to 
that pass at present, but there 
is no saying how soon it may. 
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The symptoms are ominous, 
and therefore we are by no 
means inclined to think lightly 
of the suggestion above men- 
tioned, though coupled with a 
condition which, if insisted on, 
would destroy all its practical 
value. For let us consider. 
It is evident that those “mod- 
erate Liberals” who are to 
be detached from the main 
body —as Stanley, Graham, 
Richmond, and others were 
detached in another genera- 
tion—must be brought under 
the influence of the same ap- 
prehensions which actuate Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and must be led 
to think more of the secur- 
ity of great institutions than 
of second-rate shibboleths. 
But supposing them to have 
come so far as to acknow- 
ledge to themselves that some- 
thing must be done to protect 
the Church and the House 
of Lords—on which we are 
now mainly dependent for our 
civil and religious liberty; 
to prevent the pillage of the 
landed aristocracy; and, last 
but not least, the dissolution 
of the British Empire,—they 
are still, by the terms of our 
argument, bound to think 
more of preventing the im- 
position of a _ two- shilling 
duty upon corn! This re- 
minds us of the lady who, on 
the point of eloping with her 
lover, to whom she was fondly 
attached, ran back from the 
spot where he was waiting for 
her, because she had forgotten 
her poodle, and was, of course, 
caught and detained by her 
incensed parents. If the 
moderate Liberals will not 
give up their poodle for the 
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sake of objects so dear to 
them, it is hardly likely that 
they would give up old party 
ties and family traditions for 
the same object. 

We cannot believe that 
British common-sense and 
British patriotism have fallen 
to so low an ebb as Lord 
Hugh Cecil would have us 
think. If the ancient fabric 
of the Constitution is worth 
preserving at all, surely it is 
worth preserving at the com- 
paratively trifling cost which, 
nevertheless, in his lordship’s 
opinion, the moderate Liberal 
would refuse to pay! We 
cannot believe this of him. 
We cannot believe that, when 
he sees before him the im- 
pending ruin described by the 
writer of the Letter, he will 
be deterred from doing his 
duty by any purely commer- 
cial consideration. Commerce 
was made for Great Britain, 
and not Great Britain for 
commerce. We doubt, even as 
it is, whether he will long go 
on “mumbling the dry bones 
of an effete political economy.” 
He has witnessed several viola- 
tions of it with great equanim- 
ity. The Crofters Act for Scot- 
land and the coming Land 
Act for England should not 
be very welcome to Free Trade 
stomachs. Our own conviction 
is that, in the long-run, 
“moderate Liberals” will be 
found combining with Con- 
servatives, as they did seventy 
years ago, without demanding 
any price for their support, to 
resist the motley forces arrayed 
for the most part by social 
jealousy and venal agitation 
against the existing order. 
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Let us take the Free Traders 
from their own point of view. 
Let us suppose Tariff Re- 
formers to be wrong. What is 
the danger with which they 
threaten us, compared to that 
with which the Radical con- 
spiracy is pregnant? In point 
of magnitude there is no 
comparison at all. In point 
of urgency the difference is 
nearly as great. The one 
foe is at our gates, the 
other is only hovering on the 
horizon; and though we are 
firmly convinced that the Co- 
lonial and Imperial policy will 
prevail in the long-run, the 
Free Traders could afford to 
disregard it, if called upon to 
join in the immediate defence 
of principles of far deeper 
interest. 

Shortly, then, to secure the 
support of moderate Liberals 
against the impending revolu- 
tion, we do not believe it to be 
necessary to abandon the cause 
of Tariff Reform. We are tak- 
ing the question at issue be- 
tween Tariff Reformers and 
Free Traders at Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s own valuation. It is 
enough for the present argu- 
ment that he regards it as 
a wholly subordinate issue. 
Others, of course, may think 
differently. 

Messrs Hayes Fisher and 
Yerburgh contend that while 
to conciliate the moderate Lib- 
erals, and to keep in view such 
an accession of strength as they 
may bring to the Conservative 
party, is well worth while, and 
may help greatly to promote 
the objects on which all 
Unionists are agreed, it is not 
necessary to rely on their sup- 
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port. We must distinguish, 
they think, between Liberals 
who have been brought up in 
the Cobdenite creed, and accept 
it without thought as an estab- 
lished principle which nobody 
cared to question, and those 
who conscientiously believe in it 
as an article de fide of politi- 
calreligion. Economic dogmas, 
we must remember, sit very 
lightly on the majority of man- 
kind. No human feeling or 
passion is roused on their 
behalf as they are by theological 
or constitutional issues. The 
argument ad crumenam will of 
course always have its weight. 
But in the present case it hardly 
touches the class to which the 
moderate Liberals belong. A 
great number of Conservat- 
ives who had been brought up 
as Protectionists, and believed 
in Protection as moderate 
Liberals now believe in Free 
Trade, passed very easily from 
one camp into the other, and 
were converted to Free Trade 
without being conscious of any 
great revulsion of feeling. So 
may. Free Traders of the 
present day be reconciled to 
another change by the same 
gradual process and without 
any violent shock, as soon as 
they find that Cobdenism 
can be questioned, and is 
questioned. On each side, of 
course, in such cases there are 
the intractables. Protection, 
pure and simple, still found 
many constant adherents after 
1845. And Cobdenism would 
still find many obstinate de- 
votees of a worn-out creed, 
after the “moderate Liberals” 
had recognised its futility. 
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“Tt is, no doubt, true that in sup- 
porting the development of prefer- 
ential trade with the Colonies the 
Unionist party will not command the 
support of the devotees of Cobdenism, 
but they will, in our opinion, rally to 
their ranks the ‘average’ man, who, 
on the one hand, is opposed to raising 
_ for the benefit of the producer 

y protective duties, and, on the 
other hand, is not prepared to offer 
up the Empire as a sacrifice on the 
altar of an out-of-date creed.”— 
‘Times,’ May 13. 


At the same time, we have 
two strings to our bow, and 
something else to look forward 
to besides a possible secession 
from the Liberal ranks. This, 
we repeat, does not depend on 
the fiscal controversy. It de- 
pends on the revolutionary 
programme of the present 
Government. But what does 
depend on the Tariff Reform 
question is the reunion of the 
working classes under the 
Conservative banner,—a surer 
way to the recovery of its for- 
mer strength by the Unionist 
party than through the Liberal 
reinforcements contemplated by 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Of these, 
though we may be tolerably 
safe in expecting them, no one 
can foretell the extent, or the 
time it would take even with 
their assistance to put a strong 
fighting army in the field 
again. We fear, indeed, that 
by either process the end will 
be gained only slowly. But at 
all events the conversion of the 
working man has this advan- 
tage over the conversion of the 
‘“‘ moderate Liberal,” —regarded 
as an alternative,— that the 
one, besides saving our Consti- 
tution, would also effect that 
Colonial federation which 
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would save the Empire as well. 
There is, however, no reason 
why we should regard the two 
processes as alternatives. The 
greater probability is that with 
the one we should have the 
other. If the Liberal party 
saw that Tariff Reform was 
gaining the working man’s 
vote, and winning elections, 
not a few of them would soon 
take a leaf out of the same 
book. And if the working 
class saw that the Liberal 
defenders of the faith were 
falling away one by one from 
a Liberal Government, and 
working side by side with 
Tariff Reformers, they would 
soon begin to inquire into the 
matter,—and that is all that 
we need ask. It would be a 
short step from inquiry to 
conviction. All that is wanted 
is to rouse the people of this 
country to a sense of their 
real interests, and to free their 
minds from the yoke of a 
pedantic superstition. Even 
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those who invoke the sacred 
name of political economy to 
crush the pioneers of a new 
empire and a _ consolidated 
Anglo-Saxon race have shown 
themselves false to their god- 
dess, and obliged to bow down 
to agrarian idols in open de- 
fiance of her laws. It does not 
lie with these statesmen to cast 
a stone at the Tariff Reformers. 
They do not come into court 
with clean hands. But even 
more culpable than these are 
those members of the Unionist 
party who, while fully awake 
to the mischief caused by its 
dissensions, do their best to 
foment them, and to damp the 
united action of the whole body 
on constitutional questions of 
the highest rank, out of defer- 
ence to a purely trade dogma to 
which no people in the world 
are enslaved except ourselves, 
and the sanctity of which re- 
sides only in the necessity felt 
by its disciples of saving their 
own amour propre. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 


A PRIMER 


A NEW HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
By BARR FERREE 


Secretary of the Pennsylvania Society. 


A book of facts. The whole history of Pennsylvania 
admirably condensed and conveniently arranged. It contains 
more information. than many larger books and is intended at 
once as a book of reference and a book that will tell the reader 
every essential fact in the history of Pennsylvania. 


«Every reader will learn much that he cannot find as 
easily elsewhere.” —7/e Athcnacum (London).—‘* The best and 
most concise story of the origin, progress and development of 
our Commonwealth that has so far been written. Its value as 
a book of reference can hardly be over-estimated.”—A\cw Era 
(Lancaster, Pa) —‘* We can only wish that every State in the 
Union had its merits described with so much fullness and 
detail.” — Zhe Sun (New York).—** Remarkably valuable.”—/xd- 
lic Ledger ( Philadelphia.) —* It would be difficult tofind its equal 
for compactness, clarity, completeness of information and re- 
liability as a ready reference wo-k.”—/vst (Boston).—‘* Un- 
usually comprehensive.”—.Vorth A merican (Philadelphia) —** Re- 
markably interesting and valuable—contains a vast amount 
of information to be fourd in no o‘her single volume.’’— 77an- 
script (Boston).—** The essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs 
and history,”—/ittsburg Gasette.—‘*Contains primary facts 
in a way that meets the approval of those who want to get at 
the meat of the subject.”—/Piiladelphia Inquirer.—** A handy 
book of reference.”—7Z/e Nation (New York).—*It covers a 
a much broader field than many larger histories.” —l/1/kes- 
Barre Record.—** Concise and authoritative and well adapied 
for practical general use.”—Dook News (Philadelphia). —Governor 
Pennypacker says:—“ You have done good work: I congratulate 
you upon its success.” 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


Evelyn’s Diary. The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, Esc.. 
F.R.S., together with the private correspondence between Charles I and Sir 
Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Sir 
Richard Browne, and a Life of Evelyn by Henry B. Wheatly, F. S. A. 
8vo, $12.00 net. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Good Hunting. By Theodore Roosevelt. 


This little volume which is just published offers a series of fascinating tales of big- 
game hunting and outdoor life in the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal experiences before the beginning of his active political career, when there was 
leisure to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf or antelope in true sportsman fashion, 
without a “gallery” of newspaper reporters, Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


By HENRY JAMES 


The American Scene. By Henry James. 

After an absence of nearly twenty-five years Mr. James revisited America expressly 
for the purpose of writing this book. It records in exquisite prose the impressions of 
his sojourn. American cities have never before been accorded such wonderful descrip- 
tions as are to be found in the chapters on Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, etc. On the forest-fringed slopes of New Hampshire, on the sandy 
stretches of Cape Cod, in the sunny warmth of Florida, or on the Bowery, Mr. James 
proves himself a consummate master of words, with an eye ever keen for the pic- 
turesque. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges. Price, $3.00 net. 


By HERBERT PAUL, M. P. 


Queen Anne. Her Life and Times. By Herbert Paul, M. P. 
Author of “A Life of Froude.’’ “‘A History of Modern England,” etc. 
With a fac-simile frontispiece in colors and 30 full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions, and 8 smaller ones. 4to, half morocco, $25.00 net. 
An elaborate and brilliant history of Queen Anne and of her times, written by the 
distinguished author and scholar, Mr. Paul, and illustrated in the superb style which 
characterizes all of Goupil’s famous biographical series. 


By ROBERT E. PEARY 
Nearest the Pole. By Robert E. Peary. 


This is the first full account of Commander Peary’s great achievement of planting 
the American flag nearest the Pole. 

It is a thrilling recital of modern heroism, full of the vigor and strength of a leader 
of men. Illustrations selected from a fine collection of 1200 photographs taken by 
Peary, besides several maps and a frontispiece in color. Net, $4.80. 


By BARR FERREE 


American Estates and Gardens. By Barr Ferree, Editor of Ameri- 
can Homes and Gardens. Honorary and Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Corresponding Member of the American 
Institute of Architects, etc., etc. $10.00. 


The most notable book on American private houses yet produced. 275 illustrations, 
chiefly from original photographs. 





The Langham Dictionaries. A Handy-Volume Series of Dictionaries 

a in cloth. Each 18mo (5% inches by 3% inches), about 750 pages, 
1.00 net. 

English-French and French-English. By J. McLaughlin. English-German and Ger- 
man-English. By Dr. J. Blum. English-Italian and Italian-English. By U. 
Cardin. English-Russian and Russian-English. By <A. Wassilieff. English- 
Spanish and Spanish-English. By J. B. Jorba. English-Portuguese and Portu- 
guese-English. By R. de Mesquita. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 and 9 Warren Street, New York 











Founded in 1892 by Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins 


New York 
School of Applied Design 


for Women 


Directors and Officers 


Henry B. Wilson, President; Charles G. Emery, First Vice-President; Alexander C. 
Humphreys, Second Vice-President; Anton G. Hodenpyl, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee; Miss Ellen J. Pond, Superintendent; Miss Helen Loomis, Secretary; Frank Til- 
ford, Treasurer; John Cleary, Assistant Treasurer; A. A. Anderson, William Bunker, 
Herbert S. Carpenter, Sir C. Purdon Clarke, B. West Clinedinst, I. Wyman Drummond, 
Mrs. Charles G. Emery, Miss C. L. Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Mrs. Edmund 
G. Hubbard, Archer M. Huntington, Mrs. C. P. Huntington, Francis Lathrop, Frank R. 
Lawrence, Adolph Lewison, Hon. Elihu Root, Edward P. Sperry, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt, Edward H. Wales. 


The New York School of Applied Design for Women was organized for the pur- 
pose of affording to women practical instruction which will enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood by the application of ornamental design to manufacture and the numerous arts 
and crafts. 


Courses of Instruction 


Elementary Department 


1. Object Drawing. 2. Perspective. 3. Flower Drawing. 4. Flower Painting. 
5. Cast Drawing. 6. Antique. 7. Elementary Conventionalization. 8. Elementary His- 
toric Ornament. 

Examination in these subjects is required from all students before entering the 
Advanced Department. 


Advanced Department 


I. The Application of Design to Manufacture of Wall Paper. II. The application 
of Design to the Manufacture of Silk. III. The Application of the Elementary Instruc- 
tion to the Work of an Architect’s Draughtsman. IV. The Application of the Ele- 
mentary Instruction to Illustration. 


Special Courses 


A Course in Book Cover Designing. 

A Course in Elementary Conventionalization. 
A Course in Advanced Design. 

A Course in Stained Glass Designing. 

A Course in Historic Ornament. 


For terms of tuition and other information apply to the School 


200 West 23d Street New York 











POPULAR FICTION 


“The Lady of the Decoration” By FRANCES LITTLE 


A jolly little book, its title one bestowed upon the writer by her Japanese pupils. 
She is a kindergarten teacher in Japan who has left her Kentucky home in order to 
break away from everything that recalls a bitter marriage, innocently entered into at 
the age of eighteen. “The gay audacity and genuine humor to be found between these 
charming covers will win many hearts.”—Sketch, London. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


“Running Water ”’ By A. E. W. MASON 


A strong and interesting love story which grows in power and intensity to the end. 
It tells of a fine English girl who, loathing the life she leads on the continent with her 
uncongenial, pleasure-loving mother, decides to join her father in London—a shadowy 
person whom she hardly remembers and with whom her mother has not lived for years. 
The mystery of her father’s home and the revelations of a strange, subterranean life 
that quickly follow, develop an absorbing story of love, intrigue and adventure. No 
novel has ever pictured more sympathetically and compellingly the fascination of the 
Alpine peaks and of Alpine climbing, with which the story begins. The scenes shift to 
London and to the English country; but change again to the Alps, whose power is the 
dominant note in the story. Always the pure, innocent influence of Sylvia, with her 
dreams of running water, sweetens and uplifts the tale. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


“Friday, The 13th” By THOMAS W. LAWSON 


The vital human interest, the realism and power of this love story, would make 
it notable were it by an unknown author. The fact that Mr. Lawson here makes his 
debut as a novelist will undoubtedly make it one of the most widely read books of the 
year. Frontispiece in color by Ivanowski. Cloth. $1.50. 





“Madame de Treymes ” By EDITH WHARTON 


This brilliant story shows in the most subtle, discerning and striking way the con- 
trast between the French and American views of family relations. Madame de Treymes 
is a fascinating and remarkable creation. The question of international marriage has 
never before been analysed in so keen and brilliant a way. Illustrated in color. $1.00. 


“The Veiled Lady” and Other Men and Women 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


Ina characteristically amusing and enlivening way he tells the adventures and ex- 
periences of a widely traveled and highly sympathetic man of the world and painter in 
Stamboul, Venice and elsewhere. Illustrated. $1.50. 


* Don-A-Dreams ” By HARVEY J. O’HIGGINS 


A tender, whimsical story written out of the heart to the heart, carrying the reader 
back to the magic years when Santa Claus was a real person, and to the radiant days 
of young love and young ideals. The Boston Transcript says: “Not since the publica- 
tion of ‘Sentimental Tommy’ have we seen such a delightful, imaginative, artistic story 
of young love.” 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


“Seeing France With Uncle John’ ByANNE WARNER 


It seems to be the general sentiment that not since Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad” has such a jolly and clever satire been written on a certain type of American 
tourist. The Philadelphia Item says that this is “the funniest thing that has dawned on 
the jaded reviewers’ horizon for months, almost years.” Illustrated by May Wilson 
Preston. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co., 7 and 9 Warren Street, New York 














































“A Pure Cocoa of Undoubted 
Quality and Excellence of 
Manufacture” 


Walter Baker’s 


A distinguished London physician, in giving 
some hints concerning the proper 
preparation of cocoa, says: 


my ‘Start with a pure cocoa of un- 
doubted quality and excellence 
of manufacture, and which bears 
the name of a respectable firm. 
This point is important, for 
there are many cocoas on the 
market which have been doc- 
tored by the addition of alkali, 
starch, malt, kola, hops, etc.” 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine 


Scribner’s Magazine Says: 


‘*T for one among the readers of the Quarterlies 
should be sorry to see them following into new 
ways. They influence a very intelligent and thought- 
ful nucleus of opinion by the literature of real crit- 
icism which they still contain ; criticism that has 
behind it time to think and ripeness of knowledge, 
and can develop itself with the necessary fullness, 
unhurried and unchecked by the inevitable con- 
ditions of the magazines. Only journalists and 
those familiar with the work of publishing-houses 
know fully, perhaps, how much that is valuable 


and suggestive even to the practical conduct of 





things has its source in matters of this sort in the 
pages of the Quarterlies; how many decisions 
criticism of this kind influences, or how many 
germs of interesting discussions it plants—decisions 
and discussions which ultimately reach a hundred 
times the audience of the Quarterlies themselves, 
It is the opportunity for critical sifting, for the 
expression of ripe expert opinion, to which the 


the Quarterlies ought to hold fast.’’ 











best within its brown covers. 


Th LEADING English Magazine for the home—clean, healthful, 
stimulating—ably edited for many years, and as fresh, as new, as 
good, as fine today as at any time in its famous and historic past. 

Its programme is broad and entertaining: A copious installment of a 
novel in each number, a novel, as likely as may be, the most talked of story 
of the year; short stories of a decidedly characteristic class; studies of 
nature, the wild fields, the birds, the animals; sketches of hunting and 
sport, ofttimes in strange quarters of the world, brim-ful of enthralling expe- 
riences and here first published ; literary history and criticism of the keenest 
sort; notable studies in biography, and comments on current events of a 
peculiarly independent and fascinating character. 

It is a Magazine for the home and the family. 
One of the oldest of the literary Magazines, 


it is today, as it always was, one of the best. 


All tastes will find the 
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*The Principles of 


Life Insurance 
Easily Understood” 


“What Constitutes Good 
Management” 


Write for these pamphlets, 
which will enable you to 
form amore intelligent judg- 
ment in insurance matters. 


The Provident Life & Trast Co. 


of Philadelphia. 
401-409 Chestnut Street. 
) 




















y) 
If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, “How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 
instructive, 


Penn Mutual LifelnsuranceCo. 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ~ 
54 YEARS 





and are receiving more fay- 
orable comments to-day from an art- 
istic standpoint than all other makes combined. 


WE CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 


By our easy payment plan every family in moderate 
circumstances can own a VOS@ piano. We allow 
a liberal price for old instruments in exchang:2, and 
deliver the piano in your house free of expense. 
You can deal with us at a distant point the same 

= asin Boston. Catalogue, books, 
—_—— ete., giving full information 

mailed free. 


= “tm VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 
———— 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
Character of Queen Victoria 








Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 
Pp. 78 with photograph. Cloth 


HIS valuable study of QueenVictoria 
attributed to Edmund Gosse, but 
published anonymously, is one of the 
most intimate sketches of the great 
Queen that has appeared in print. It 
contains details of her life not before 
printed and is a most careful and 
scholarly estimate of her character. 





PRICE POSTPAID, 50c, 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO, 
7 & 9 WARREN ST. 
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THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The most conspicuous living writers; the most helpful subjects; the most notable 
discussions of current events and thought; the most timely publication ; the most skilful 
editing ; and sold in America at nearly the half price charged in Eng!'and. 





Fortnightly Review. = 


‘¢Fullofreadablearticles ”’ Living Church. 


**Cosmopolitan in its view and grasp.’— 
g 


Nineteenth Century 
and After. 


‘* For amplitude, variety, and strength of con- . bd : : 
tents it may be fairly called foremost, and Zion's Herald. ‘: Thorough discussions of 
regardedas a model in its way.” —ZLiterary great political and social questions.” — 7he 
World. New Unity. 














Contemporary Review. 
“The names of many of its contributors form 
a constellation of eminence.”—Review of 
Reviews. 


Westminster Review. 

‘¢ Discusses questions of world-interest in a 
liberal and instructive manner.”— Weekly 
Witness. 








Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The English family magazine; a bright, cheerful. entertaining monthly visitor, full 
of good stories, entertaining essays, and trenchent criticism; a magazine for the home. 
‘‘Survives in undiminished vigor after a career of unexampled splendor.’’—7he 


Bookman. 








Quarterly Review. 


‘*The bulwark of conservative opinion. 


Edinburgh Review. 


The rival of ‘‘The Quarterly.” ‘‘It is re- 





‘* Veritably a condensed library with varied freshing when magazines are changing to 
and attractive articles.’ — Philadelphia turn again to the ‘Old Quarterly ’.””—Can- 
Press. ada Presbyterian. 








SPECIMEN COPIES FREE FOR THE ASKING. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW, each, $4.50 per year; any two, $8 50; any three, $12.00; all four, $16.00; single copies 
4o cents. EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTEKLY REVIEW, each $4 00 per year; the two, $7 50; single 
copies. $1.25. BLAcKWoop’s MAGAZINE, $3 00 per year; single copies, 30 cents; With one quar- 
terly, $6.50; with two, $10.00. 











LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 and g Warren Street. : : New York, 
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The Nineteenth Century and After 


EDITED BY JAMES KNOWLES 
Acknowledged the foremost Review in the world, 
The original English edition at about half the London price. 


The contributors are the leading writers, and the subjects the ablest and most timely discussions of the 
topics and problems of the day. It is indispensable to all who would keep in touch with the best contemporary 
thought and criticism. 








Tue NineTeeNTH CenTuRY AND Arrer occupies a field vast in extent and of richest possibilities into 
which no other periodical has entered in such a measure. It is at once literary, philosophical, historical 
and scientific and well nigh any contributor is a prince in his particular_field.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 


THe NINETEENTH 
Century is among 
the foremost of the 
English Reviews. 
—Boston Evening 

Transcript. 


SOSOOOOOOOOOSD 
RECENT CONTRIBUTORS 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, LL.D. 
THE MOST REV. THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
Rev. CANON HENSLEY HENSON 
THE LADY WIMBURNE 
HERBERT PAUL, M. P. 
W. H. MALLOCK 
KaRL BLIND 
Rt. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL 
EDWARD Dicey, C. B. 
MAJ. GEN. SIR ALEXANDER TULLOCK, K. C. B. 
THE EARL OF ERROLL 
LiIEUT-COL. SIR HENRY M. HOZIER, K. C. B. 
Sir ASHTON WEBB, R. A. 
Rev. Dr. J. GUINNESS RCGERS 
SIDNEY LEE 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
Sim CHARLES A. Exc.iott, K. C. S. I. 
SiR MARTIN CONWAY 
PROFESSOR A. VAMBERY 
AMEER AtI, C. I. E. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
Sin JOHN MACDONNELL, LL.D. 
H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, F. R. I. B.A. 
Sir WILLIAM H. WuHite, K. C. B. 
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THe NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 
is in the very first 
rank ofthe monthlies. 
It has the best in- 
formed articles on the 
larger questions of the 
day. — The Pacific 
Churchman. 


Tue NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 
has a most varied and 
nteresting table of 
where readers of al- 
most every taste wil 
find something they 
will be glad to see. 
Western Christian 
Advocate. 


Tue NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER 
stimulates activity of 
thought along many 
lines. — Union Gospel 
News. 


They teach me so 
much that other peo- 
ple do not know, 
and | like to feel that 
I know that which 
others do not know. 
—The Publisher 

and Retatler. 


One of the most 
discriminating, useful 
and satisfactory of the 
high-class monthlies 
of the day. 

—The Methodist 
Protestant 





Tue NineTeentH CeNnTuRY AND Arter is a leading review of contemporary life and thought ; its con- 
tributors are the foremost men and women of the day ; its articles cover most important subjects in the 
most timely and comprehensive way. Its discussions of current affairs and of incidents at home and 
abroad, its summary of recent science, its political papers are notable contributions to modern thought, 
of value to the specialist and the general reader alike.” —The Church Record, 





Yearly subscriptions $4.50; with the Contemporary, The Fortnightly or the Westminster 
Reviews, $8.50; any three, $12.00; all four $16.00. 








LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
7 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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The 
Edinburgh Review 


APRIL, 1907 
Lord Acton’s Lectures on 
Modern History. 
Peasant Studies in French 
Fiction. 
The Land Question. 


The Pleiade and the 
Elizabethans. 


Colonial Preferential Tariffs. 


John Evelyn. 

Lamartine and Elvire. 
The Menace of the Desert. 
Sancta Sanctorum. 


Garibaldi’s Defence of the 
Roman Republic, 


Political Parties and the 
Country. 








APRIL, 1907 
Labour and Socialism in 
Australia. 
The Income Tax, 
By Benjamin Tayl 
Newman and Manning. 
The German Elections. 
Frederic William Maitland, 
By Sir Frederick Pollog 
The Main Function of the 
House of Lords. 
The First Earl of Lytton. 
Mr, Haldane and the Army 
IX. The Character of Goethe. 
By Prof. P. Hume Bro 
X. The Colonial Conference. 
XI. John Evelyn. 
By John C. Baile 
XII. The Irish University Questio 
XIII. The Derivation of the Mode 


Horse, By Prof, J.C. Ewa 
(Illustrated ). 


XIV. The Prospects of Constitutior 
Government in Russia. 


XV. Index to Vol CCVI. 
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Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go 
at once and get a bottle of 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the 
prescription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States. Sold everywhere. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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BUILD 
RIGHT 


If you would know how to do this 


The 
Architectural 
Record 


The National Architectural Monthly 














@ No matter in what kind of a 
building you are interested, from 
an inexpensive bungalow to a 
residence costing millions, or a 
gigantic warehouse, you will 
find something in this magazine 
to interest you. 


@ We will send a sample copy 
to any reader of this magazine. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL 
“=== RECORD CG. 
Il EAST 24th ST, NEW YORK 





IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR - 


Watched more Carefully than Ever 
DRINK 
iyliyc SES OA 
—ornege” LIP ‘mR 
; VANILLA A CHOCOLAT E 


~~ G for EATING -DRINKING & COOKING 
Bn LUE WRAPPER) 


KING CHOCOLATE 
~ G for DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 


¥ CANDIES~ 


AS EVER UNEXCELLEO 





























ASK FOR IT 


GALLAGHER 
SOAP 


THEN BUY IT 























